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The Glad Hills Sing 







COMES now the springtune 
To the fills of oia Missouri, 
Stowaway of rain drop 

Ana the south wind’s breath, 
Waking the buttercups, 


Coaxing out the wiolets, 

















Kissing back to dew arops 
The icy tears of death. 














Heaven has vacation now 






And sends her feathered songsters, 


Haovy to Missour: 







On joy sped wing, 






*Mongs! the blowing redbua, 





The dogwooa and hawthorne, 







To learn symphonic color 
Which the gias bills sing. 
Z.Jo We 
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STANDARD 
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Ny CREDIT 
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EAST or WEST 
8000 miles, 27 States,Canada,Mexico \\\.; 
Plus Exclusive points like Yosemite Park,WEST- \\ 5 
or New Orleans and Ft.Ticonderoga, EAST J 


Our Recliner Chair Motorcoaches Leave Points in Your State in Late June, Returning in August 
MAPS. ITINERARIES. CREDIT COURSES, SCRAPBOOK FREE. WRITE TODAY 


UNIVERSITY of TOURS :okts, city, Ont 


Division Southwestern State Teachers College - Member No. Central Assn 

















LET YOUR TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
THROUGH ITS PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
FURNISH YOUR BOOKS— 


Reference, supplementary and texts. 


One superintendent writes: 

**We have a sum of money to expend for library purchases, 
and it is most desirable that we find a sales house which handles 
a number of publications fo precent our making so many 
different orders.”’ 

The Pupils Reading Cirele, an activity of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association, can supply books from more than fifty different publishers and 
ean fill your order promptly and accurately with only strictly new books. 

Write for free order blank—eatalog. 

E. M. CARTER, Seey.. M.S. T. A 
Teachers Building 
Columbia. Mo. 
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A Privately Owned 
Tax-Paying Public Utility 
Is a Good Citizen 


What is a good citizen? One who abides by the laws of 
his community, pays taxes and conducts his business in a fair 
and friendly way. 


T'ax-evasions, whether by an individual or a business firm, 
have no place in good citizenship. Taxes are necessary for the 
upkeep of our government, our schools, our state institutions. 


One-third of all state revenue goes to the state school 
funds. The evasion of taxation cripples schools—yet there 
are in the State of Missouri $100,000,000.00 worth of Munici- 
pally-owned public utilities which are not ‘‘paying their fare’’ 
to better citizenship. 


Placing municipally owned public utilities under the juris- 
diction of the Public Service Commission of Missouri, thus 
forcing them to observe fair and non-discriminatory rules 
and regulations and to pay the same taxes as privately-owned 
utilities (the only fair basis), would mean two million dollars 
a year more as their share to provide schools, and indeed, to 
pay teachers and thus keep the schools we have open. KNOW 


THE FACTS. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Demands That 


You Be 
PREPARED 


Only those who have kept step with 
educational advancement can expect 
to move forward to better positions. 
Education holds a new deal for you 
who are prepared. 

The University of Minnesota Sum- 
mer Session leads in the presentation 
of a well-rounded program .. . a fac- 
ulty of 250 selected educators from 
the regular University staff and 
from other Universities ... over 600 
courses leading to baccalaureate or 
advanced degrees . . . a cosmopoli- 
tan student body in a metropolitan 
environment, ideal for summer 
study, yet near America’s great va- 
cation land. Special lectures, re- 
citals, plays and excursions. Mod- 
erate fees and living expenses. 
Courses in the Graduate School and 
the Colleges of Science, Literature 
and the Arts, Engineering and Archi- 
tecture, Agriculture, Forestry and 
Home Economics, Medicine, Dentist- 
ry, Chemistry, Library Training, 
Business Administration, Physical 
Education and Child Welfare. 


First Term: June 18 to July 28 
Second Term: July 28 to September 1 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN 


Dept. J 
MINNEAPOLIS; MINNESOTA 


SUMMER SESSION| 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





























WHAT 
“BUSINESS 
COURSE” 


best meets the need of 
Junior High School 
Pupils? 


DUCATORS are coming to realize that know]l- 

edge of the entire commercial and industrial 

structure is helpful to consumers as well as 
to business workers; that qualifications not usual- 
ly stressed in early school years are more neces- 
sary than ever to assure a useful and happy 
career in any vocation; that such qualities as 
character, imagination, vision, initiative, adapt- 
ability, concentration, understanding are as im- 
portant as skill in rendering service and in 
winning promotion. 

So the “New Deal’ business course in the 
Junior High School should offer our children op- 
portunities to gain a general acquaintance with 
the business community and an insight into its 
goals, functions, practices; to appreciate the value 
of careful planning for the future; to make try- 
outs as aids to job selections; to develop, at the 
same time, certain occupational skills. 

The program calls for a general business 
course that gives an economic background and 
that leads progressively to the selection of the 
right vocation. 

In short, the junior business course should pre- 
pare for life by letting children start to partici- 
pate in life during Junior High School years. 

All these objectives and more may be realized 
through the use of 


General Business Science 
b 
JONES, Bearec, and HOoLTscLAw 


Send to our nearest office for 


FREE MONOGRAPH 


“Penetrating the Fog Surrounding 


‘Junior Business Training.’’ 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco Boston 
Toronte 


New York Chicago 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 
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LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 
OF 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Seven weeks in the most beautiful 
section of the Green Mountains. 
Director 

ENGLISH—Dr. Robert M. Gay, 
Simmons College 
FRENCH— Dr. André Morize, 
Harvard University 
GERMAN—Dr. Ernst Feise, 
Johns Hopkins University 
ITALIAN— Dr. Gabriella Bosano, 
Wellesley College 
SPANISH— Dr. M. Romera-Navarro, 
University of Pennsylvania 
The unique system of segregation character- 
istic of Middlebury College Summer Schools, 
affords an exceptional opportunity for con- 
versational practice in the native language. 
Close personal contact between native staffs 
and students insures individual attention in 
classroom, dining hall, dormitory, social gath- 
erings, hikes and sports. Courses carry 
credit for the degrees of Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Modern Languages. 
for further information and bulletins 


address 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION OFFICE 
Middlebury, Vermont 

















Give Beginners the 
RIGHT INSTRUCTION 


in elementary science 
and nature study with 


PATCH AND HOWE’S 


NATURE anp 
SCIENCE READERS 


a 




















Use them as basal textbooks—their informa- 
tion is scientifically accurate! 

Use them as supplementary readers—their 
story-backgrounds interest children, and their 
vocabulary has been graded with as much 
care as that of basal readers! Even first- 
graders can read their own science lessons! 

Net prices, f. o. b. Chicago: 


Se ee -60 oe mh Oe. 8 cnncn 
me Sy GD cccmn ae Be. GG. 4 wena 66 


Books for Grs. 5 & 6, preparing. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 














CONTINENTAL DIVIDE -Seen on Student Tours 


HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 

foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; moun- 
tain climbing; mountain camp maintained 
for summer students. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate & stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 18 to July 20 
Second Term, July 23 to Aug. 24 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education, Business Administration, 
Journalism, Art,and Music. Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.MaisonFrangaise, 
Casa Espaiiola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories.Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


UARTER (DEPT. E) 


DEAN of the SUMMER 
, Boulder, Colo. 


University of Colora 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 





Summer Quarter Catalogue 
Summer Recreation Builetin 








Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletin 





NAME dE 





Street and No.____ 





| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

City and State en | 
—_ 
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Decide now to clear up all those 
bills that have been worrying you. 

Pay them all at once with ready 
cash advanced by Fulton Loan Service 
... you can repay us in covenient 
monthly installments. 


Simply fill in the coupon below 
and it will bring you full information 
about our Teachers’ Loan Plan under 
which we loan deserving teachers up 
to $300. 

Many teachers throughout the 
state have taken advan:age of this 
confidential helpful service which has 
meant so much to them when hard 
pressed for cash. 


You can secure money under the 
Fulton Teachers’ Loan Plan on your 
Own signature and without other en- 
dorsers. All transactions are private 
and can be handled entirely by mail. 

You pay interest only on the un- 
paid balance and for just the actual 
length of time you keep the money. 
2% % per month as provided by state 
law. 

Fill in and mail the coupon to- 
day if you need ready cash. Complete 
information promptly furnished. 


FULTON LOAN SERVICE, INC. 


230 Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
424 Professional Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Without cost or obligation to me, you may send detailed informa- 
tion about your Teachers’ Loan Plan to 


Name 





Street ra —s 





City State 





Amount I wish to borrow $ 





I teach at ~ a 








COMMUNITY 


LOWEST 
DAILY 
FARES 
in History! 
bY ea 


NTS: in coaches only. 





each way for 10-day, 
round trip tickets, good 
in all classes of equip- 
ment—also for one way 
tickets, good in coaches 
and chair cars, a 44°5% 
reduction. 


each way, for 6-months 
limit round trip tickets, 
good in all classes of 
equipment—3014% re- 
duction. 


for one way tickets good 
in all classes of equip- 
ment — 16%% _ reduc- 
tion. 


SLEEPING CAR 4 
CHARGES REDUCED 




















For 


SUMMER QuaRTER, 1934 
The 


UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


offers 


Programs of Study, many of which are particu- 
larly planned for teachers, in the divisions of 
the Biological Sciences, the Humanities, the 
Physical Sciences, and the Social Sciences, and 
in the Professional Schools: Education, Busi- 
ness, Divinity, Law, the Graduate Library 
School, and Social Service Administration. 

Conferences of Administrative Officers, of Public 
and Private Schools, of Officers of Institutions 
of Higher Education, and on Business Educa- 
tion in Secondary Schools. 

Public Lectures by leaders in the field of Educa- 
tion and in many other fields, drawn largely 
from the Faculty of the University. 

As a special convenience, the Home Study De- 
partment enables students to prepare for resi- 
dent study, and to continue additional work 
after the close of the session. 

Summer Quarter: June 18- August 24 
First Term, June 18 - July 20 
Second Term, July 23- August 24 

Announcements describing the program for the 
Quarter are ready. For announcements or for 
general information, address 

The Secretary 

71 Faculty Exchange 

The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
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UNIVERSITY OF 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSION 


O THE TEACHER who is in- 

terested in combining a profit- 
able and _ pleasurable vacation 
period, the University of Southern 
California offers the maximum in 
recreational facilities, and an ex- 
tensive professional curriculum. 
The staff of resident and visiting 
faculty members includes nation- 
ally known authorities in academic 
and professional fields. 
*For bulletin of complete information, ad- 


dress Dean Lester B. Rogers, 3551 Univer- 
sity Park, Los Angeles. 


1934 


June 18 to July 27 July 28 to August 31 






_ nal Se) 


























SUMMER SESSION, 1934 


June 18 to July 28 


Graduate Courses 


Undergraduate Courses 


Special Courses for 


Teachers 
Also Courses in 


BUSINESS, JOURNALISM, 


SOCIAL WORK, ENGINEERING, 
ART, MUSIC, LAW, MEDICINE, 


NURSING. 


For Bulletin of the Summer Session, ad- 
dress Isidor Loeb, Director of Summer 
Session, Room 206, Duncker Hall, Wash- 


ington University, St. Louis. 














Discover 
them at little cost 
on these round trips to 


CALIFORNIA 


ie icture a deck game outunderthesky...a quaint 
winding street in a gay, tropic town...a heal peak 
of the real Wild West—they’re yours, all yours! And so 
inexpensively this year on these remarkable round trips 
to California via a huge Panama Pacific liner. 

How you'll enjoy these giant liners of the “Big Three” 
...5,500 miles of cruising while you rest...and play... 
and dance...and swim on the largest ships in coast-to- 
coast service. Step ashore in gay, famous Havana; sail 
between mighty mountains on the Panama Canal; 
wander through Balboa and Panama; get off at San 
Diego and visit Tia Juana and Agua Caliente before 
your ship goes on to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Air-Conditioned Dining Salons 


The huge size of the Panama Pacific liners gives you every ocean 
luxury —broad decks; two open-air pools on deck; large and 
beautiful public rooms; roomy cabins; delicious cuisine served 
in air-conditioned dining salons. If you love a smooth sea voyage, 
make the round trip by sea on the California, Virginia or 
Pennsylvania. There's a 25% reduction for round trip by steamer. 








Amazingly Low Fares— You'll be surprised at the fares for one 
way water, one way rail round trips for both Firstand Tourist Class 
on the steamer. Fares include meals, all necessary expenses aboard 
ship and rail fares overland. Liberal stop-over privileges to see 
Grand Canyon, Yellowstone and all National Parks. 


See your local agent, His services are free. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
1100 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 





1 am interested in coast-to-coast round trip. Please 
send me details. 
One way water, one way railO Round trip by sea 
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SALARY PROSPECTS 
BRIGHTER 


at Associa- 


suggestions 


ROM replies received 

tion Headquarters to 
sent to school administrators and of- 
ficers, it is evident that the ‘‘Code for 
Schools’’ suggested by the Assembly 
of Delegates at St. Louis last fall is 
bearing fruit. 

County Superintendent R. G. Rus- 
sell of St. Louis County has made a 
forceful, logical, and altogether just 
appeal to his board members for bet- 
ter salaries to teachers in order to do 
justice to both pupil and teacher and 
to protect the public against the in- 
competent teacher. 

County Superintendent B. W. Frei- 
barger of Callaway County through 
personal work and individual confer- 
ences with board members sees $50.00 
as the minimum rural school salary in 
his county for next year which in 
some eases represents a doubling of 
that paid last year. Salaries gener- 
ally even in the higher salaried posi- 
tions will be increased over last year. 

County Superintendent C. E. North- 
eutt of Boone County who prepares a 
budget for each rural school district 
for the consideration of each board be- 
fore it posts notices of annual school 
meetings saw to it that no budget pro- 
vided for less than a $50.00 salary and 
the average provided was notably 
higher than the last year average. 

Superintendent W. F. Hupe of 
Montgomery, on the basis of expres- 
sions from his school board conven- 
tion, sees a very wholesome attitude of 





rural school boards toward the salary 
situation. 

That teachers salaries are inde- 
fensibly low is too evident to need 
pointing out; that many teachers are 
working for a wage below the C. W. 
A. level and below a respéctable liv- 
ing level is likewise evident. 





TEACHERS SHOULD 
BECOME ACTIVE 


OCIETY is supposed to be envision- 

ing a higher plane of living for the 
average man. The broad purpose of 
the schools is to train for living on a 
plane in keeping with society’s re- 
sources. Surely the teacher should be 
conceded the means by which he may 
live as well as the average. 

But someone other than county 
superintendents and administrators 
must make an effort toward more ade- 
quate pay for teachers if that goal be 
reached by the mass of teachers gen- 
erally. That alert, sympathetic, 
statesmanlike county and city super- 
intendents are at work toward better 
schools through better salaries, and all 
thereby implied, is encouraging. It is 
no more than should be required of 
all administrators—it is to be ex- 
pected from those with vision. But 
teachers themselves must not again 
become panicky. We must remember 
that we best serve ourselves when we 
have regard to the welfare of the 
group. Group action, is above all 
things else, needed. Let’s get together. 
Talk the situation over. Trust each 
other. We’ll get infinitely farther than 
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by waiting for someone else to act for 
us. We’ll accomplish more than we 
will by trying to beat someone else to 
a job or out of it. 





CRITICISM 
Two TREES STOOD in a forest. 
One a maple the other a cedar. 
For years ants had gradually gnawed 
away the heart of the maple until only 
an outer shell remained. During these 
same years the cedar was building up 
strong central fibers. A heavy snow 
came in the late spring. Cold and un- 
compromising it fell alike on both the 
maple and the cedar. The maple 
snapped beneath its weight and was 
left dead and useless to clutter up the 
forest pathway. The cedar was bent 
to the ground, but its firm fibers did 
not break. It rose again with a new 
freshness and made use of the very 
cold and uncompromising snow to in- 
crease the strength of its fiber. 
PERHAPS NO PROFESSION is 
open to more adverse criticism 
than that of school teaching. It stands 
on a mound of public service and is 
unprotected from the wrath of any 
disgruntled individual in the com- 
munity. 

A new school building has been 
erected and some worker failed to 
qualify for a job. His indignation 
takes on the form of a veritable whirl 
wind which hurls epithets of wrath 
against the maples and cedars stand- 
ing on this public school mound. 

Parents who are utterly unable to 
control one or two children of their 
own flesh and blood cannot under- 
stand any false move made in a class- 
room of forty or fifty children under 
a teacher. 

Often tales which merely grow out 
of a distorted imagination of an im- 
mature child are believed to a letter 
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and frequently magnified by mature 
parents. Within the past few days a 
parent came to our office with an ab- 
solutely unfounded charge against a 
teacher based solely upon a statement 
made by her child. She insisted em- 
phatically that her child would not lie 
about the matter and within ten 
minutes thereafter related an incident 
when she had punished this same child 
for telling a falsehood. This was told 
with a degree of personal pride on 
how she unwittingly trapped him in 
this false statement. 

OMEWHERE A TRAVELER 

found a statue of a skinless man. 
It stood on a pedestal depicting all the 
agony and suffering inflicted by the 
raging elements about it. Nearby was 
a statue of another man whose cuticle 
was his protection from the same rag- 
ing elements. Hope and not despair 
marked every line on his face. 

The ‘‘skinless’’ people of the world 
who are not fortified to withstand the 
elements of criticism are the worthless 
people of the world. 

EACHERS WHO HAVE through 

the years built up a strong central 
fiber of character by their faithful 
and unselfish devotion to duty are im- 
pervious to unjust criticism. They 
represent the cedars of the profession 
who may be buffeted and bowed by 
unjust and unfounded criticism and 
use this same cold, uncompromising 
and soot-covered snow to help build 
the stronger fiber of an enduring 
character. 

Our critics are often worth more 
to us than our admirers. If only the 
bright, warm sun shone on the cedar, 
day after day, it would wither and die. 
It requires the cold and uncompromis- 
ing snow of winter to rejuvenate it 
and urge it on to greater efforts. 

—QO. J. Marutas. 
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Why Education Is In Trouble: Finance 


Joun K. Norton, Chairman 


Joint Commission on the Emergency in Edueation* 


CURRENT PLIGHT of eduea- 


HE 
tion is not solely the outcome of new 
forees and factors which have origin- 


ated since 1929. Rather, the educational 
erisis has its roots in conditions which ex- 
isted before the outset of the depression. 
The depression has aggravated these con- 
ditions and has increased their harmful 
effect. It has revealed the weak timbers 
in our edueational structure as in other 
areas of life. By locating and strengthen- 
ing these weak timbers, education may be 
placed on a firmer foundation. 

Let us briefly look at one of the rotten 
supports of education which has given 
away under the weight of the depression. 
Education up to the present time has heen 
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almost wholly supported thru the general 
property tax. The resources available for 
the support of education have been limited 
by the boundaries of the various states. 
This situation has constituted a rotten 
timber in two respects: First, it has made 
education dependent upon a tax, which 
even in normal times, has little relation- 
ship to ability to pay taxes. Second, it 
has limited educational support to the 
amount of property which happens to be 
located within the boundaries of a_par- 
ticular state. The amount of property 
hack of each child to be educated varie: 
enormously between the states. Some 
states have more than $30,000 of wealth 
per child aged 6-13. Other states have 
less than $6,000 of wealth behind each 
ehild. 

The inevitable educational result in 
terms of financial support is indicated by 
the accompanying charts which picture 
the situation in two states, one of w ih 
possesses much wealth and the other verv 
little. The total areas of these charts are 
indicative of the adequacy of educational 
support in the two states in 1930-31, the 
last school year before the depression had 
sharply eut school appropriations. 

Let us examine these charts. The hori- 
zontal axis indicates the amount of ex- 
penditure per classroom in 1930-31. In 
some districts in New York state more than 
$5000 was expended per classrcom. At 
least $1,500 was available per classroom 
in the districts at the foot of the «hert— 
those expending the least. The per entage 
of classrooms having the various amounts 
indicated on the horizontal axis may b> 
estimated from the figures on the vert‘ea! 
axis. 

The Alabama chart presents a striking 
contrast to that of New York. There wa: 
less than $1,500 available per classr°om 


*(Release No. 7, in a series of monthly ar- 
ticles for the special use of journals of state 
education associations by the Joint Commis- 
sion on the Emergency in Education, 1201 Six- 
teenth St.. N. W., Washington, D. C., March 
9, 1934.) 
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in even the best supported schools of Ala- 
bama. All but a small percentage of the 
districts of Alabama provided less than 
$1,000 per classroom. A considerable per- 
centage provided less than half this 
amount. The foregoing applies to the 
‘‘prosperity’’ schools of 1930-31. 

What has happened to these two states 
since the depress‘on is indicated by the 
heavy dotted line running thru each chart. 
This line indicates the situation in 1933-34 
according to estimates just co lected from 
a sampling of the school dist:icts in thes» 
two states. The heavy dotted line shows 
that a majority of districts of New York 
state this year are maintaining a level 0° 
expenditure of $3000 or more per class- 
room, whereas the poorest districts are 
still expending $1,500 per classroom as 
they were three years ago. 

The depression has been much more dis- 
astrous to the schools in Alabama. Prac- 
tically half of the meager expenditures of 
three years ago have disappeared. No dis- 
triets are expending as much as $1000 per 
classroom. The’majority of the districts of 
the state are expending about one-third 
of this amount, or approximately $333. 

The contrast in these two states is almost 
wholly an outgrowth of differences in abili- 
ty to support education. It is not due to 
differences in effort made to support edu- 
cation, since these two states expend ap- 
proximately the same percentage of their 
income for education. 

Here we have an excellent example of 
a timber in the edueational strueture whieh 
was none too strong before the depression 
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and which has crashed during the depres- 
sion. The time has come to proclaim the 
principle of a national minimum or founda- 
tion program of financial support for the 
education of every child, whether he hap- 
pens to live in New York, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, or California. 

The Federal Government is now expend- 
ing billions of dollars for welfare activities 
in the teeth of a major depression. It is 
also expending hundreds of millions for 
a military and naval program of unprece- 
dented peace-time scope. Why is this pos- 
sible, when schools are closed and millions 
of children are being offered but half an 
educational loaf? Did our people con- 
sciously decide to provide for the unem- 
ployed at the expense of the children of 
the nation? Do they really prefer that 
education should ke starved, while record 
appropriations are made for the expansion 
of the army and navy? If not, then whv 
is it being done? It is being done because 
the Federal Government can use taxes 
which effectively tap taxpaying ability 
and credit, and because the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not hamstrung in levying these 
taxes by the limitations of state and loeal 
boundaries. 

The character of the fiscal structure up- 
on which rests the financial support of 
any given public service today largely de- 
termines the adequacy of that support 
Schools are supported by methods which. 
unless they are radically revised. will re- 
sult in the slow starvation of eduestion. 
broken by periods of instability and de- 
struction such as that of the last three 
vears. 





WE MUST GO ON 


ET ME WARN YOU against insidious propaganda now abroad from several 


different sources, seeking to imperil our whole public school system. 


Now and 


then you will see articles in the paper saying that universal education is unneces- 


sary; that the parents should pay tuition in public schools for the education of their own 
children; that many children are handicapped instead of being aided by high school 
education; that school activities should be decreased and many educational activities 
eliminated. I beg of you to watch for this propaganda and do all you can to counter- 
act it. There is a malicious motive behind it, and it will make its inroads on public 
opinion if we do not forever guard against it. 

I am a firm believer in public education for everybody, with every boy and girl 
getting all the knowledge possible. I defend the eld standard of enlightenment for all 
and serfdom for none. I refuse uncompromisingly to join in the demand that only 
the select few be permitted to go on in school, with the masses becoming industrial 
peasants. On the basis of free education America has attained its present incom- 
parable place among the nations of the world. It has only touched the frontiers of 
its possibilities. We must go on; and our very first piece of marching equipment is 
our public school system. 


George Wm. Dixon, Civic Leader, Philanthropist, 
Business Man, and Legislator, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Twenty Years of School Costs in Missouri 
FROM JULY 1, 1912, TO JUNE 30, 1932 


T. E. Vaughan, Assistant Secretary, 
Missouri State Teachers Association 


HE CHARGE FREQUENTLY has been 

made that the cost of public education 

was unduly inflated during the boom 
period preceding the collapse in 1929. While 
those making the charge have not always 
shown familiarity with pertinent facts, never- 
theless their criticisms are likely to be taken 
seriously by others who are equally unin- 
formed. Adverse criticism would seem to jus- 
tify any effort to make a true presentation of 
school costs and to account for increases. 
Moreover, the public always is entitled to in- 
formation about school expenditures, even if 
criticism is entirely absent. Hence this report 
of a study of school costs in Missouri over the 
twenty-year period from July 1, 1912, to June 
30, 1932. Lack of published data prevented 
the extension of the study beyond the latter 
date. 

The usual practice in studies of this kind is 
to take total schoo] expenditures as represent- 
ing school costs for a particular year. That 
practice was departed from in this study for 
the manifest reason that expenditures for cap- 
ital outlay are not properly chargeable to the 
vear in which they are made, and for the 
further reason that the inclusion of such ex- 
penditures as an element of school costs ac- 
tually inflates costs by the amount of such 
expenditures. Assume, for example, that in a 
particular year the school districts of Mis- 
souri spend $10,000,000.00 for new buildings 
and equipment. The greater part of this $10,- 
000,000.00 is obtained by floating bonds to be 
retired over a period of years. The amount 
paid each year for the retirement of these 
bonds is also included as a part of school ex- 
penditures. It follows that, in the end, the 
$10,000,000.00 is charged to school costs twice, 
by the usual method of calculating school costs. 

The most logical plan for arriving at actual 
school costs would seem to be to include strict- 
ly current expenditures and debt service pay- 
ments only, eliminating expenditures for cap- 
ital outlay. Unfortunately, however, school 
expenditures are not reported in such a man- 
ner as to make this possible, since capital out- 
lay and debt service payments are lumped to- 
gether in one sum. It follows that the seem- 
ingly most feasible plan is to regard school 
costs as embracing the following elements: 
current expenditures, including teachers’ wages 
and incidental expenses; interest on bonded in- 
debtedness; and a depreciation charge on 
buildings and equipment, on the assumption 
that the depreciation charge will equal the pay- 
ments for the redemption of bonds. Such is 
the plan used in this study. 

The most valid possible objection to this 
method of calculating school costs would be 
based on the assumption that the value of 
chool preperty as give in published reports 


is the result of mere estimates made by school 
district officials, and for that reason is not 
reliable. A comparison of data, however, seems 
to indicate that this objection is not well 
founded. The total of the expenditures for 
building purposes over the twenty-year period 
covered by this study is $183,904,304, and the 
total of the interest and depreciation charges 
as calculated for the twenty years is $82,109,- 
971, leaving a remainder of $101,794,333 that 
should represent an increase in the value of 
school property. The increase in the value 
of school property over the twenty-year period, 
as shown by the estimates of school district 
officials, is $110,521,655. The difference is $8,- 
727,322, or approximately 8.6 per cent of the 
smaller number. This would seem to indicate 
that the value of school property, as given in 
published reports, is approximately 8.6 per cent 
too high. If this is the case, then depreciation 
charges are also 8.6 per cent too high. On 
that basis, school costs for the school year 
1930-31, the year in which they were highest, 
would be inflated by $343,836, or less than one 
per cent of the total cost for that year. Con- 
sequently, it seems that the method of calcu- 
lating school costs here proposed is open to 
little objection on the ground that the value 
placed on school property is not reliable. 

In this study, expenditures for teachers’ 
wages and incidental purposes were taken 
from the county clerks’ reports as given in 
the annual Missouri reports of public schools. 
Depreciation charges were based on the value 
of school property as reported by county super- 
intendents and district clerks to the State 
Superintendent of Public Schools, and interest 
charges were based on school indebtedness as 
similarly reported. Depreciation charges were 
taken at 2% per cent of the value of school 
property and interest charges at 5 per cent 
of the total school indebtedness. 

Calculated in the manner just described, total 
school district costs in Missouri increased from 
$14,554,950, for the school year 1912-13, to $49,- 
151,607, for the school year 1930-31, and then 
decreased to $48,316,894, for the school year 
1931-32. While this increase seems enormous, 
it is only two-thirds as great as the increase 
for the United States as a whole. The in- 
crease in school costs for the entire United 
States from 1914 to 1930 was 318 per cent.! 
The increase in Missouri during the same period 
was 214 per cent, on the basis of the method 
of calculating school costs here used, and 213 
per cent on the basis of actual school expendi- 
tures. It would seem, therefore. that as re- 
gards inflation of school costs Missouri was 
verv conservative during the boom period. 

The mere fact of an increase in total school 


' National Education Association, Research Bulletin, 
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costs is never a basis for just criticism, how- 
ever, since factors may have been operating 
that made the increase necessary. A more 
proper basis for appraisal than the total cost 
is some unit of cost, such as cost per pupil 
day. Even this may not be an entirely fair 
basis for appraisal, for at least two other 
factors must be taken into consideration: the 
relation between high school attendance and 
grade school attendance, and the purchasing 
power of the dollar. In accounting for an in- 
crease in cost, still another factor must be 
taken into consideration; namely, the type of 
service rendered by the schools. 

The total days’ attendance of all pupils in 
the public schools of Missouri increased 37.03 
per cent from the school year 1912-13 to the 
school year 1931-32. This increase was largely 
in the high school grades, as is shown by the 
fact that high school attendance increased 
309.42 per cent and grade school attendance 
only 14.1 per cent. It is a well-known fact 
that the cost per pupil day is greater in the 
high school than in the elementary school. 
Consequently, a fair measure of the increase 
in school costs must take this fact into ac- 
count. Fer the United States as a whole, high 
school costs are slightly more than double ele- 
mentary school costs.1 Consequently, in the 
effort to arrive at a fair measure of the in- 
crease in schoo! costs in Missouri, high school 
attendance was given twice the weight of ele- 
mentary school attendance. The method used 
was to add the total elementary school attend- 
ance for a particular year and twice the high 
school attendance for the same year, the re- 
sult being regarded as the weighted attend- 
ance for that year. The total school cost for 
any year divided by the total days’ attend- 
ance for that year gives the cost per pupil 
day. This cost, however, needs to be adjusted 
by multiplying it by the value of the dollar, 
as determined from the cost of living index, 
in order to introduce the factor of the purchas- 
ing power of money. The effect of these ad- 
justments is clearly set forth in Table I, which 
gives school costs expressed in different ways 
for the school years 1912-13 and 1931-32, and 


the per cent of increase in each case. 
TABLE I 
School Costs in Missouri, 1912-13 and 1931-32, 
and Their Increase 








Items 1912-13 1931-32 Increase 
Total cost in dollars —__ $14,554,950 $48,316,894 232% 
Cost per unweighted pupil 
le <cccsmmitiieniainieiganes 18.4le 44.60ce 142° 
Cost per weighted pupil day 17.08¢ 36.20c 112% 
Cost per weighted pupil day 
adjusted to reflect the pur- 
chasing power of money 17.08¢ 24.58¢ 44% 





Table I shows only the total increase in 
school costs for the entire twenty-year period. 
It is important to know also what factors were 
responsible for the increase and how the in- 
crease was spread over the twenty-year period. 
This information is given in Table II and Table 
III, respectively. Table II shows a percentage 
distribution of school costs for each year of 
the twenty-year period, as among the four 
factors entering into costs. 


1 Phi Delta Kappan, February, 


1933, page 160. 
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TABLE II 
Percentage Distribution of School Costs, 1912-13 to 
1931-32, Inclusive. 











School Teachers Incidental Depreciation Interest 
Year Wages Expenses Charges Charges 
1912-13 67.1 20.1 7.8 5.0 
1913-14 67.3 20.1 7.8 4.9 
1914-15 66.2 21.1 8.2 4.5 
1915-16 66.4 20.7 8.0 4.9 
1916-17 62.7 20.0 11.9 5.4 
1917-18 64.2 20.9 10.9 4.9 
1918-19 64.8 20.5 10.6 4.1 
1919-20 67.1 21.7 7.1 4.1 
1920-21 67.6 21.2 7.6 3.6 
1921-22 68.0 21.4 6.9 3.7 
1922-23 67.5 22.4 6.1 4.0 
1923-24 63.1 26.0 6.5 4.4 
1924-25 67.2 20.8 7.2 4.8 
1925-26 62.5 26.0 7.2 4.3 
1926-27 65.4 22.0 , & 4.9 
1927-28 65.5 21.6 7.8 5.1 
1928-29 66.5 20.6 7.8 5.1 
1929-30 64.3 22.8 7.8 5.1 
1930-31 65.1 21.8 8.2 4.9 
1931-32 64.8 21.9 8.1 5.2 
Average 65.7 21.7 8. 4.6 





_It will be noted from Table II that the rela- 

tive weight of the four factors entering into 
school costs remained fairly constant through- 
out the period, except for the years 1916 to 
1919, the years during which the cost of living 
increased most rapidly. It is a well-known 
fact that during those years the increase iv 
teachers’ wages lagged far behind the increase 
in living costs. It seems, however, that the 
increase in prices was fully reflected in the 
value placed on school buildings and equip- 
ment. 

Table III shows by means of index numbers 
the annual increase in school costs as ex- 
pressed in dollars, in cents per unweighted 
pupil day, in cents per weighted pupil dav, and 
in cents per weighted pupil day as adjusted 
so as to reflect the purchasing power of 


money. 
TABLE III 
Index Numbers Showing the Increase In School Costs, 
1912-13 to 1931-32, Inclusive. 








Cost per 

Cost per Cost per Weichted 

School Total Cost Unweigchted Weighted Pupil Day. 

Year in Dollars Puvil Day Pupil Day Adjusted* 
1912-13 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1913-14 106.6 100.4 100.2 99.2 
1914-15 112.6 105.2 104.6 100.5 
1915-16 117.6 108.7 107.5 101.3 
1916-17 127.7 115.0 112.7 94.3 
1917-18 144.3 136.4 134.7 93.6 
1918-19 150.7 162.3 152.3 86.4 
1919-20 172.4 157.7 151.6 75.4 
1920-21 216.8 184.6 177.6 87.7 
1921-22 245.6 199.7 187.9 106.8 
1922-23 250.3 200.2 189.5 110.7 
1923-24 266.8 216.0 202.8 115.9 
1924-25 274.6 217.3 202.6 116.3 
1925-26 307.7 242.3 223.7 124.5 
1926-27 300.6 229.2 209.6 118.1 
1927-28 310.9 239.8 215.2 123.8 
1928-29 318.6 245.7 220.0 127.2 
1929-30 335.1 254.6 225.2 130.0 
1930-31 337.7 253.2 222.2 136.9 
1931-32 332.0 242.3 211.9 143.9 





_ * The ficures in this column were obtained by mul- 
tinlying the corresponding figures in the precedin« 
column by the index of the value of money as determined 
from the U. S. Bureau of Labor index of the cost of 
living. The index used for each school year was th 
ene for December of that school year. 


Table ITI shows that when the increase in 
attendance, the relation between attendance 
in the high school and the elementarv school. 
and the purchasing power of the dollar are 
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taken into account, school costs in Missouri 
actually declined from the beginning of the 
school year 1912-13 to the close of the school 
year 1920-21, and that the increase from 1921 
to 1932 was rather constant, the increase for 
the last school year of the period being ac- 
counted for by an increase in the purchasing 
power of money. It will be noted that ail 
columns of Table III, except the last, show 
a decrease in school costs for the school year 
1931-32, as compared with the preceding year. 

In a preceding paragraph these factors were 
mentioned as the ones to be taken into con- 
sideration in an effort to account for increases 
in school costs: the increase in total days’ 
attendance, the relation between high school 
attendance and attendance in the elementary 
school, changes in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, and the type of service rendered. It 
is possible to calculate directly the part of 
the increase in school costs from 1912 to 1932 
that is attributable to each of the factors ex- 
cept the last, and it seems proper to assume 
that all the increase not attributable to the 
other factors is attributable to an improve- 
ment in the type of service rendered. If that 
assumption is not proper, then a part of the 
increase can not be justified at all. Table IV 
shows the part of the increase attributable 
to each of the other factors, and the part at- 
tributable to the improvement in the tyne of 
service rendered, on the basis of this assump- 
tion. 

TABLE IV 


Factors Responsible for the Increase in School 
from 1912-13 to 1931-32 

Amount of Per Cent of 

Increase Increase 

Factors Responsible Attributable to Attributable to 

for the Increase Each Factor Each Factor 


Increase in Unweighted Attendance $5,390.838! 15.97 


Costs 








ance 2,852,023? 8.45 
Change in Value of the Dollar 15,509,723" 45.93 
Added Service 10,009,360+ 29.65 

Total 33.761.944 100.00 





Total days’ attendance in 1931-32 times cost per un- 
weighted pupil day in 1912-13 minus total cost in 1912-13. 

* Total weighted attendance in 1931-32 times cost per 
weighted pupil day in 1912-13 minus total eost in 1912-13 
minus amount of increase due to increase in unweighted 
attendance. 

Total cost in 1931-32 times the index of the value of 
the dollar with 1912-13 as the base minus the total cost 
in 1912-13. 

* The additional amount required to make the sum 
evval to the total increase in cost from 1912 to 1932. 

_ It is evident from Table IV that more than 
0 per cent of the increase in school costs in 
Missouri from 1912 to 1932 is attributable to 
causes over which school officials had no con- 
trol whatever. Consequently, the only part of 
the rm ey requiring defense is the approxi- 
mately ten million dollars under i 
“Ades toe ler the heading 
Added Service. t is proper to seek reasons 
for this increase. 

Among the things that may be regarded as 
additions to the type of service rendered by 
schools since 1912 are free textbooks, voca- 
tional education, transportation of pupils, 
teacher-training in high schools, physical edu- 
cation, better school buildings, better library 
and laboratory facilities, and better trained 
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teachers. While the total amount expended 
over the entire period is not readily available 
for any of these things and is not calculable 
for some, it is likely that the sum of the 
amounts expended for free textbooks, voca- 
tional education, transportation of pupils, and 
teacher-training in high schools alone would 
more than equal the ten million dollars to be 
accounted for, even after making allowance 
for decreases in the purchasing power of 
money. The amount of free textbook money 
distributed by the State has been more than 
a million dollars annually for several years, 
and the total cost of vocational education in 
the school districts of the State was more than 
three-fourths of a million dollars for the 
school year 1931-32. Moreover, considerable 
amounts have been expended for teacher-train- 
ing in high schools and for transportation of 
pupils. The money value of the other things 
mentioned is not calculable, but that it is con- 
siderable, no one can deny. 





EDUCATION AND WEALTH 


ESIDES, the rich, in their fight on the 

free public schools, have been prone to 

ignore the  principle—that education 
creates wealth. Whence did they draw these 
wondrous sums? From business, which in 
turn thrives on the educated wants of men. 
Suppose we were all Hottentots. Where 
would there be an opportunity to make money? 
How many automobiles and radios and elec- 
tric refrigerators could the manufacturers sell 
to a Hottentot tribe? Or packaged groceries, 
drugs and merchandise in general? We say 
there is a difference of civilization. True 
enough, but civilization is only education ap- 
plied to the individual. 


Wealth has acted pretty badly toward edu- 
cation in these times. There is no getting 
away from that. The attack on the free school 
principle came out of the East, having been 
started among those who send their sons and 
daughters to private schools. In the Middle 
West it has expressed itself largely in tax- 
payers’ drives to force down school costs. 


School costs needed to be reduced and they 
have been. The reduction however, can be 
carried wisely only to the point where it be- 
gins actually to harm the schools—by cutting 
out valuable studies, overcrowding and mak- 
ing a bid for mediocrity rather than excel- 
lence in the teaching force. At that place 
there must be a halt. 


In this argument b:tween education and 
wealth, education has the better of it. Edu- 
cation has stood by America’s most vital in- 
stitution, the free public school, while wealth 
has looked to its pocketbook. It is not at all 
important to the race or to the nation that 
an individual shall have great wealth; but it 
is vital that every boy and girl shall have a 
proper education.—Milwaukee Journal. 
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Special Demonstration Work at Southwest Missouri 
State Teachers College 


rl IS ALWAYS a problem in demonstration 
© wok to know the type of work most bene- 

ficial to give to teachers. A new plan was 
tried in the Springfield District that may solve 
part of this problem. 

Through the suggestion of Mr. M. A. O’Rear, 
Director of the Training School, after con- 
ferences with the Teachers College Training 
School staff, the Rural Supervisor. Miss Mabel 
Moberly, made arrangements with a few coun- 
ty superintendents to bring as many as pos- 
sible of the graded elementary and rural teach- 
ers to the Teachers College Training School 
for a day of demonstration work. 

_ Participating in the plan were the follow- 
ing counties: 


October 6: Webster County, Superintendent 
Shook. 
October 13: Greene County, Superintend- 


ent Coward. , 
October 27: Dallas County, Superintendent 


George. 


November 3: Christian County, Superin- 
tendent Boyd. 
November 17: Newton County, Superin- 


tendent Scantlin. 
November 20: Lawrence County, Superin- 
tendent Moore. 
December 8: Polk County, Superintendent 
Manuel. 
December 15: 
ent Keith. 
The idea was to try out the plan first with 
counties immediately surrounding Greene 
County, together with one county more remote- 
ly situated, to see if it were possible for 
teachers to cover the distance necessary and 
to get time off to come. All told, some 750 
teachers came for the work during the entire 
season. Usually Friday was the day on which 
the work was done, although in two or three 
instances Monday was used. The work began 
at 9 a. m. and continued, with a noon inter- 
mission, until 3:00 or 3:30 p. m. All classes 
in the elementary school, together with grades 
seven, eight, and nine (oceasionally ten) in 
the Junior High School were used for ob- 
servation and demonstration purposes. 
The following program was followed care- 
fully throughout the series: 
9:00-11:00 Observe class work of choice and 
confer with same instructor on 
the work observed. 
Joint meeting on art work in 
rural and elementary schools, led 
by Mrs. Mayme Hamilton, Super- 
visor of “Art. 


Stone County, Superintend- 


11:00-11:45 


and 
county chorus work, led by Miss 


1:00-1:45 Joint meeting on music 


Henrietta Keller, Supervisor of 
Music. 

Joint meeting on plays’ and 
games and playground equipment, 
led by Miss Florence Baker, 
Supervisor of Physical Education 
for Children. 


Talks and discussions, concluding 
the day’s work: 
“Some Results of Freshman 
College Tests”—H. A. Wise. 
“Education in the Changing 
Order”—M. A. O’Rear. 


The underlying purpose of all of these meet- 
ings was to bring the Teachers College into 
closer contact with the situation in this dis- 
trict and at the same time to give to observ- 
ing teachers the best type of demonstration 
work possible by placing a well-trained super- 
visor as teacher of each lesson taught. The 
program was correlated with the State pro- 
gram by stressing the State objectives through- 
cut the series. So far as one may judge, the 
plan was very successful and the visitors felt 
that they had received much benefit from the 
experiences of the day. The program as fol- 
lowed involved the following Training Schoo! 
faculty members: 


Miss Dora Hennicke, Kindergarten. 
Miss Estelle Hinton, First Grade. 
Miss Esther Hennicke, Second Grade. 
Miss Brilla Highfill, Third Grade. 
Miss Eva Allen, Fourth Grade. 

Miss Nell Rutledge, Fifth Grade. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bragg, Sixth Grade. 


1:45-2:30 


2:30-3:00 


Schoo! 


Miss Mrytle Teter, Junior High 
Mathematics. 

Miss Mattie Bruffey, Junior High School 
English. 

Miss Vesta Wood, Junior High School His- 
tory. 


For another year it is hoped that we may 
extend the plan to counties more remotely 
situated and also include teachers from th 
High School field on a program centered 
around some of the chief problems with which 
High School teachers are concerned. In addi- 
tion to this type of service, the school keeps 
two people in the field the entire time up to 
the middle of the Spring term. These two 
faculty members devote their time to visiting 
and assisting in any way possible in the sev- 
eral types of schools found in this district. 
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Selling the Rural School to the Community through 
the Newspaper 


Mary Paxton Keeley 
(Director of State Publicity of 


Christian 


school to the community has been stressed 

in several articles in School and Commun- 
ity, but there has been no mention in any of 
these about her using the newspaper in her 
publicity campaign. The newspaper, because 
it is at her elbow, she often overlooks. 

It would be a good thing if every rural 
school teacher in Missouri could take a course 
in school publicity, but since few of the teach- 
ers’ colleges seem to be offering such a course 
at the present time and the state university 
seems to have abandoned it some years since 
as an unwelcome addition to the curriculum 
that had been tossed back between the School 
of Education and the School of Journalism, 
the teacher will have to find some other means 
of discovering publicity methods for her school. 
This article attempts to reveal to some extent 
the possibilities of the newspaper as one of 
the most important voices that can speak for 
the rural school. 

There are at the outset three types of public- 
ity to be considered, local, state, and national. 
None of these three is out of reach of the 
rural teacher, though, of course, local public- 
ity is of the greatest importance to her. The 
— or community paper then, is her first 
goal. 

The teacher may or may not know the edi- 
tor of the county paper, but most country 
editors are personally and professionally ap- 
proachable, and the best way for the teacher 
to find out what he wants Burr Oak school to 
furnish him in the way of news and feature 
stories is to pay him a call and ask him. It 
may be that his paper already has a corre- 
spondent in Burr Oak school district, and if 
that is the case, the correspondent would be 
glad to take the teacher to call on the editor. 
Or it may be that the paper has no cor- 
respondent from Burr Oak and the editor has 
always been trying to locate a suitable one; 
in that case he will welcome the teacher royal- 
ly in hopes that she is his long wished-for 
correspondent. If the teacher is timid and 
wants a special introduction to the editor, let 
her bear him a gift of the largest turnip in 
the school district, and this, after he has 
thanked her, he will place along with the name 
of the grower in his window, where all the 
world may view Burr Oak’s extraordinary 
turnip. 

Now suppose the teacher has accepted the 
job of county correspondent that the editor 
has so eagerly invited her to take. He may 
ray her in subscriptions, in stamps, or in ac- 
tual cash at so much a column. What is she 
roing to send in to the paper week after week? 
Of course she will have to send: “Mrs. Jim 
Gibson has gone on a shopping trip to St. 
Jo with Jim when he took his yearlings to 
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market;” or, “Aunt Jennie Green is celebrat- 
ing her seventy-second birthday with the help 
of her children and grandchildren.” Such 
items are of intense interest to the folks of 
Burr Oak district, who will be grateful to 
Teacher for getting their names and activities 
printed under Burr Oak Doings, but no one 
else except the folks in Burr Oak and their 
relations in Cherry Dale will read them. How- 
ever, in spite of the fact that such items have 
no general interest, teacher will send as many 
as possible to the paper each week with as 
many names as possible crowded in, because 
the success of a county paper is somewhat 
determined by the number of names that it 
manages to print each week. 

The material that the teacher will send may 
be divided into two types, news and feature 
stories. News stories have a time limit, but 
a feature story may be sent in at any time. 
Feature stories with a real human interest 
are welcomed as heartily by a county editor 
as the wedding of triplets would be welcomed 
by a county parson. Although it is difficult to 
exactly define a feature story, a few examples 
of this type may serve to make somewhat clear 
what it is. 

The activities of the school such as pie 
suppers, spelling matches, covered dish dinners, 
and Christmas programs may be handled as 
news, but they may be made into something 
more if a small hook is found to carry a bet- 
ter story. If it has been voted the best black 
bottom pie at the pie supper, Mrs. Sally Wal- 
ters’ recipe for black bottom pie will carry 
the story. The item that Burr Oak is having 
a pie supper to raise money for the school 
library shows that the school has gumption 
enough to do extra things, but it is the re- 
cipe for the black bottom pie that will make 
the story of Burr Oak pie supper more im- 
portant than the story of other pie suppers. 
Or it may be that Billie Myers’ five-toed chick- 
en is the hook on which the storv of the school 
fair is hung, or nerhaps it will be the recipe 
for Mrs. Grace Jordan’s sliced green tomato 
pickles that have won the blue ribbon for 
seven years hand running. 

The individual achievements of the children 
at home or at school make good feature stories. 
The Four H Club offers endless possibilities. 
A hot school lunch story with the recipe for 
the Burr Oak special beef stew is of interest 
to other schools that serve hot school lunch. 
The special rails that little Jimmie Duncan 
builds to keen his Pig Club sow from rolling 
on her pigs makes as interesting a feature 
as the storv of the wardrobe that his sister 
has designed in her sewing club. 

Seasonal stories have a_ special publicity 
The displav of Faster bulbs that Burr 
Oak school has planted and tended may be 
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worth a special story. Then branching out 
into the neighborhood, the teacher will find 
stories about individual achievements that are 
worth notice, such as Mrs. Jerry Simpson’s 
brown hen that raised twenty-seven ducks fer 
her, or the contents of Mrs. Jeff Smith’s cellar 
with its five hundred filled jars, or George 
White’s Cornish Giants and his capon market, 
or Gracie Mann’s White Wyandotte eggs that 
bring a special price for setting, or Mamie 
Harris’ home-made clothes drier, or Jud Mar- 
tin’s extra cutting of alfalfa. 

Old people often furnish very good feature 
stories. Although it is true that the oldest 
citizen of the district may have done nothing 
important except to be born and reproduce, 
most old people have something in their lives 
that will make a story. It may be the flood 
of eighty-six when Si Jones came “nigh unte 
drowning with all his stock,” or it may be 
about the time when Rob Smith used corn for 
fuel because it could not be sold for enough 
to pay for hauling it. Now the teacher inay 
not see a very close connection between Burr 
Oak school and Uncle Johnnie Macliutire, the 
oldest inhabitant of the district, but every time 
a story of Burr Oak school district is men- 
tioned the consciousness of the school clicks 
in the minds of the readers. 

Still, the teacher may not see what connec- 
tion the school publicity has with the neigh- 
borhood activities, and she will ask why «he 
should bother sending in these promiscuous 
items about folks in Burr Oxk district. But 
if she can understand that everything that 
happens in the school district concerns her 
school and reacts on it, she will feel that she 
has not wasted her time in this county cor- 
respondence. The teacher who sends in neigh- 
borhood news will find that practically all of 
her school news is printed, and the more that 
appears in the papers about Burr Oek school 
district, the stronger the impression will radi- 
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ate from it that Burr Oak school is a lively 
and up-and-coming place. 

But what about the curriculum, the teacher 
will ask. Is there no news in what the teacher 
spends most of her time teaching? No, in 
general, there is not, for what the teacher 
teaches is routine to the editor, and therefore 
to be taken for granted. In a recent survey 
of college publicity it was found that as far 
as the educational show is concerned, the main 
tent has no publicity value, but that the more 
colorful sideshows get all the newspaper’s space 
and attention. Whether this is as it ought to 
b2 or not is not the question, but it is the 
editor who has the deciding voice on what 
he will print abovt schools. Therefore such 
items as, the first grade of Burr Oak has com- 
pleted the year’s arithmetic requirements by 
January, would not have great news value. 

In order to make state or national news 
Burr Oak should have on call a kodak. If the 
pig rails are unusual enough, a picture of them 
with Jimmie Duncan and his pigs might be 
sent to the state papers and papers like the 
Missouri Ruralist. If there is a really orig- 
inal feature about the pig rails, the picture 
and description of them might interest the 
editor of the Country Gentleman. Any state 
or national publicity about Burr Oak school 
would greatly please the folks of the district 
as well as those of the county, who would 
realize that they could be proud of that par- 
ticular school, and making the neighborhood 
and county proud of a school is one way to 
secure more support for that school. 

Thus school publicity is not one of the least 
of the jobs of the rural school teacher, who 
has so many jobs that she may as well make 
herself into a journalist along with making 
herself teacher, musician, dramatic coach, 
playground supervisor, club organizer, public 
health nurse, entertainer, dressmaker, carpen- 
ter, artist, and janitor. 





I believe that it is imperative that we should continue, depression or no 
depression, with our efforts to increase the compensation of our school-teachers. 
There is no body of persons in the country who are performing more important 
work, or work anything like so important, as they.. It is work, furthermore, 
which can be properly and satisfactorily performed only by people who can 
satisfy some of their aspirations for intellectual and artistic cultivation. These 
are, one might say, the tools of their trade, and it is absurd to expect people 
to perform a task without making available to them the tools for performing 
it. Furthermore, the schoolteacher, to perform properly the teacher’s task, 
needs a certain position of authority and dignity which call for a proper 
standard of living and a proper status in the community. Inevitably, these 
things are associated with money income, and it is poor economy to spend 
millions of dollars on education and then deprive ourselves of much of the 


return on our investment by niggardly policy toward our teachers. 


More than 


any other group, they hold the future of our children and our country in their 
hands. They belong to the noblest of all professions. They stand in the long 
line of prophets and seers. They are priests who minister at the shrine of hu- 
man progress and who keep alive the sacred flame upon which democracy, and 
civilization as well, depend for their very existence. 

HON. JOHN DICKINSON, 
Assistant Sec. of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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Things We Should Have Learned” 


Brewton Berry, Ph.D. 


OU HAVE GATHERED here this week 

to consider the great social changes 

which are occurring in nearly every as- 
pect of our culture today, and to determine the 
problems and functions of education amidst 
such voleanic changes. It struck me as rather 
strange that your program committee should 
include among its speakers for this occasion 
one whose teaching and research and interest 
lie almost entirely in the field of anthropol- 
ogy. If you are at all acquainted with this 
important, but not-too-well-known science, you 
will recall that anthropologists are those who 
cevote their efforts to digging up bones and 
artifacts of ancient men who inhabited this 
earth thousands of years ago, and who have 
added to the sum total of human knowledge 
many discussions of Heidelberg man, Neander- 
thal man, the Java ape man, and Pekin man. 
They dig, moreover, into the dust and ashes 
of primitive homes, to study the tools and cus- 
toms of the Old Stone Age, and they wade 
into the mud of lakes to observe the begin- 
nings of the New Stone Age. Those who are 
not completely occupied with such events 
which happened eight, ten, twenty, or fifty 
thousand years ago, devote themselves to the 
study of contemporary primitive peoples, pre- 
ferably those who are least contaminated by 
the white man and his doodads. Does it not 
strike you, as it did me, that anthropology 
apparently is least qualified of all the fields 
of knowledge to speak with reference to the 
social upheaval in which we find ourselves? 
I am reminded of the occasion when a teach- 
er asked the following auestion on examina- 
tion: “What would be King Alfred’s views on 
modern life, were he alive today?,” and one 
pupil wrote: “If King Alfred had survived to 
the present day he would be such an exceed- 
ingly old man that his views on any subject 
would be quite worthless.” Even so, King Al- 
fred is entirely too recent a phenomenon to 
ag as much as a glance from an anthropolo- 
gist. 

On the other hand, anthropology means, 
literally, the science of man, and the anthro- 
pologist is interested in the behavior, the cus- 
toms, and the beliefs of man wherever he be 
and whatever be his cultural attainments. For, 
after all, our so-called civilization is but a very 
thin varnish, which has been added to our 
savage natures but very recently; and in spite 
of nose rings and war dances, and radios and 
bath tubs, the anthropologist has come to the 
conclusion that underneath man is pretty much 
the same the world over. There is much of 
the primitive in all of us, and the savage is 
by no means lacking in what we call enlighten- 
ment. If, then, anthronology has been ahle 
to learn anything at all about man, certain- 
ly such information should shed some light 

*An address delivered before the 21st Annual Meeting 
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upon him, whether he be in an environment 
of totem poles and tipis, or in one of science, 
machines, and sky scrapers. 

Herman Melville makes this suggestion in 
his novel Moby Dick: “Seat thyself sultanical- 
ly among the moons of Saturn, and take high 
abstracted man.” That is what I should like 
to do this morning. I should like to have vou 
detach yourselves from these social changes 
in which we find ourselves, and which you have 
come here to discuss, and imagine yourselves 
sitting among the moons of Saturn, witness- 
ing the moving picture which began on our 
planet a million years ago. I do not propose, 
myself, either to give you a synopsis of the 
picture, or to lecture on it as it passes thru 
your minds. I merely want you to look upon 
this human species somewhat as the anthropol- 
ogists comes to look upon it. 

A million years ago, more or less, there 
eame forth on this earth a new genus, homo 
A puny creature he must have seemed to the 
other animals of that time. He had no power- 
ful muscles with which to fight; no heavy fur 
to offer protection against the cold; no sharp 
teeth with which to bite; poorly equipped to 
run, to hide, and to climb. Had you been 
seated in your box seat on Saturn you doubt- 
less would have prepared yourself to witness 
a Marx Brothers comedy; for this actor, ig- 
norant of clothing, of houses, of government, 
of religion, of fire, of agriculture, and possess- 
ing no tools, no domesticated animals, no 
weapons, would doubtless have seemed to you 
more of a Charlie Chaplain or a Harno Marx 
than a George Arliss or a Tom Mix. But as 
the picture reeled itself off, and you saw this 
feeble creature learning to chip stone, to build 
huts, to fashion skins into clothing, to paint 
pictures on the walls of his caves, to devise 
musical instruments, to tame fire, to domesti- 
cate animals, to cultivate plants, and to con- 
quer not only the lion, the mastodon, and the 
sabre-toothed tiger, but even those more pow- 
erful foes, the microbes—witnessing these 
things, could you refrain from breaking into 
applause? Perhaps you would come to agree 
with Melville, if I may auote my favorite 
author again, who said: “Man may seem de- 
testable as joint-stock companies and nations; 
knaves, fools, and murderers there may be; 
men may have mean and meagre faces: but 
man, in the ideal. is so noble and so sparkling, 
such a grand and glowing creature, that over 
any ignominious blemish in him all his fellows 
should run to throw their costliest robes.” 

But there is also another side to the picture, 
and this side is less flattering to our species. 
All of you have doubtless had experience in 
teaching; and when the final examinations 
come around, you have no doubt found your- 
selves bewildered at the incredible ignorance 
cisplayed by some of your students. You have 
wondered how it is possible for a student, even 
the most hopeless, to sit thru a semester's 
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course and yet know so little about what has 
transpired. Imagine how the English teacher 
must feel, who after drilling a class for hours 
in figures of speech, has a pupil tell him that 
a metaphor is something you shout thru, or 
that a conjunction is a place where two rail- 
way lines meet. Or think what must be the 
disappointment of the patient and longsuffer- 
ing civics teacher, who is told, after all his 
efforts, that the President has a cabinet in 
order to keep his china in it, and that the 
chief executive of Massachusetts is the elec- 
tric chair. Or imagine the heartbreaking ex- 
perience that the history instructor must suffer 
when he asks the question, “Where was the 
Declaration of Independence signed?,”’ and re- 
ceives the renly, “At the bottom.” 

And you, if you had been seated among the 
moons of Saturn, watching this terrestial 
moving picture for a million years, would you 
not be wondering how and why man has faile« 
to learn certain lessons? Granted that his 
achievements have been encouraging, are there 
not some things he should have learned? A 
million years in the University of Hard 
Knocks, an institution whose preéminence its 
alumni loudly advertise! Are there not some 
things which we should have learned in those 
million years? 

Yes. Men should have learned in that time 
that their customs and institutions, their tools 
and trinkets, even their morals and religions, 
do not stand still. Every single aspect of our 
civilization is continually in a _ process of 
change. True, we do speak of static civiliza- 
tions, and we point to China and India as 
examples of cultures which for generations 
saw no change. But really there is no such 
thing as a static civilization. There are some 
that change slowly, and some that change 
rapidly; and all civilizations witness periods 
when they undergo greater changes than they 
do at other times; but, whether we like it or 
not, our culture does, and will, and must con- 
tinue to change, year after year, and gener- 
ation after generation. I once heard a Bishop 
of a large southern denomination, sneaking in 
Georgia, and developing this thought; said 
he, “I wish it were possible for me to erect 
a high wall around the South, and preserve 
her culture intact forever.” Well, a high all 
wouldn’t do it; nothing would do it. If it 
were possible to erect such a barrier, and 
thereby shut out the perverse ideas and in- 
fluences that normally trickles in from Yankee- 
land, still that culture would change, for there 
are certain characteristics inherent in man’s 
customs and beliefs and institutions that make 
change inevitable. Should not men have 
learned this lesson by now? And yet, I hear 
people around me singing, “Give me the good 
old time religion. It was good enough for 


grandfather, and it’s good enough for me.” 
And they sing, “Give me the good old poli- 
tics, and the good old morality, and the good 
old home, and the good old this and that.” 
Of course they were good enouch for grand- 
father; but they aren’t good enough for us; 
for times have changed since grandfather’s 
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day, and our morals, and our theologies, and 
our politics must change too. It is just as im- 
possible for us to go along driving a 1934 
automobile and carrying in our heads 1834 
ideas, as it: would be for us to drive a two- 
horse team, with one horse running and the 
other walking. Some of you have been to 
Chicago to witness the Century of Progress 
Exposition. It has indeed been a century of 
change, and let us hope, progress. But the 
changes exhibited were those of our tangible, 
visible, material culture. The Hall of the So- 
cial Sciences was pathetically dwarfed by the 
Hall of the Physical Sciences. It is high time 
we were giving the whip to the horse that 
wants to walk, for our problems will not be 
solved by shooting either the fast horse or 
the slow one. It would seem that man has 
been here long enough to learn this lesson. 

In the second place, we should have learned 
the folly of stoning the prophets. Why is it 
that the bearers of new ideas so universally 
meet with derision and persecution? Perhaps 
ene should feel gratified that some progress is 
being made; for whereas our ancestors stoned 
the prophets, and gave them hemlock to drink, 
end banished them, and nailed them to crosses, 
we have grown so humane that we merely 
fire them from their jobs, or send them to 
jail, or call them bad names, such as red, rad- 
ical, heretic, or socialist. 

There was once a time when our ancestors 
lived in trees, but there came a day when 
some of them dared to come down to the 
ground and take up their abode. It does not 
require any imagination at all to picture the 
occasion. Can anyone doubt that those apes 
that remained in the trees began to gossip, 
to denounce them as communists, to write edi- 
torials against them? There can be no doubt 
about it. The females hastened to place the 
leaders of the movement on their blacklists, 
and the old males signed petitions and voted 
resolutions. Well, times have changed, bu: 
our attitudes toward the non-conformists re- 
main essentially the same. 

In 1532 there came to Paris a poor bov 
named Paré. He became an apprentice, and 
learned to shave, comb, and dress wounds, as 
barbers did in that day. Finally he became 
a master surgeon-barber. War broke out, and 
he entered the service. At that time wounds 
from firearms were considered poisoned and 
were burnt out with boiline oil. But durine 
one battle the supply of oil ran out, and 
many patients were treated without it. Pare 
observed that those who had been deprived of 
the proper treatment fared uniformly better 
than the rest; and behold! a great discovery 
was made. But was Paré hailed as a great 
surgeon? He was not. He was hounded by 
the learned medical profession. They de- 
nounced him for writing in French instead of 
Latin. They condemned him for trespassing 
upon fields not his own. Legal action wa> 
brought against him; but fortunately Paré 
enjoyed the royal favor, and the authority of 
the King quashed the indictment. Vesalius 
was less fortunate. Both Church and the uni- 
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versities opposed him in his efforts to study 
anatomy first hand. But one night he sneaked 
out of the city walls to the gallows, removed 
the skeleton of a noted robber, and conveyed 
it to his home for study. But he paid the 
penalty for his rashness. He was excommuni- 
cated, and to lift the ban set out upon a peni- 
tential journey, and we hear of him no more. 
Or take William Harvey, in England, who de- 
veloped the theory of the circulation of the 
blood. He was branded as a charlatan; the 
Parisian Faculty of Medicine rejected his 
teachings; and he lost most of his professional 
practice. Or take Semmelweis, a young assist- 
ant at the Obstetric Clinic of Vienna, who hit 
upon the brilliant idea that the frightful mor- 
tality from childbed fever was not due, as was 
thought, to erysipelas, or to changes in the 
weather, or to cosmic influences, but to the 
fact that the doctors’ hands carried the in- 
fection. Semmelweis provided long series of 
statistics; he amassed many kinds of proof. 
But neither logic nor statistics could save him. 
He was ousted from his assistantship, assailed 
by eminent professors, and finally driven into 
an insane asylum. 

Or suppose we leave the field of medicine, 
and consider our everyday food and drink. 
Coffee came to Europe during the 16th cen- 
tury, but it was a hundred years or more 
later before it became popular, due to the ef- 
forts of the Turkish ambassador at Paris. 
But coffee met with violent protests. Hus- 
bands complained that their wives were mak- 
ing beggars of them, and at one place in 
Germany an ordinance was issued in 1780 
reading as follows: “Your fathers, German 
men, drank brandy, and like Frederick the 
Great, were raised on beer. They were merry 
and of good cheer. That is what we also de- 
sire. All pots, therefore, and elegant cups, 
and common bowls, in short, everything that 
admits the epithet coffee, shall be destroyed 
and smashed, so that its memory shall be an- 
nihilated among our fellows. Whoever shall 
sell coffee, shall have his whole supply con- 
fiscated.” Chocolate, likewise, met with no lit- 
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tle opposition when it made its appearance in 
Europe early in the 17th century. In 1671 
Madame de Sévigné wrote about a noble lady 
who had indulged in the beverage with the 
result that she gave birth to a little negro, 
and that report made many enemies for the 
infant industry. Physicians attacked choco- 
Jate as a dangerous laxative, fit only for the 
gross digestion of an Indian. The divines also 
made a dive for the fray. Was chocolate food 
or drink? Upon the answer hinged the pro- 
priety of its consumption during Lent. In 
1664 Bishop Brancaccio published a disserta- 
tion in Latin, proving that chocolate was not 
per se food, even though it chanced to be nu- 
tritious, and his doctrine carried the day. 

Victor Hugo reports that when steamboats 
first appeared they met with opposition on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In Europe preach- 
ers declared that they were simply a modern 
camouflage for the devil; and in America they 
were condemned, because, it was declared, if 
God had intended fire and water to work to- 
gether, he would have placed them so from 
the beginning. And I have even heard it re- 
ported that bathtubs met with considerable 
opposition. In Philadelphia a city ordinance 
forbade them, for it was feared that the dan- 
gerous bathing fad would spread and bring 
upon the city a shortage of water. But Benj. 
Franklin hid one of the illegal contraptions 
in his attic, and late at night, when the splash- 
ing of water would not incriminate him, would 
indulge in a bootleg bath. 

A few years ago we were defending our- 
selves against the dangerous foes who be- 
lieved in evolution, or who entertained mod- 
ern ideas in religion, and skirmishes in these 
quarters are still heard; but today we are set 
against the perpetrators of unsound ideas in 
economics, and politics, and sociology. 

A million years! Has not man had time to 
learn that the purveyors of new ideas should 
be heard and examined—not stoned and cruci- 
fied? 

Perhaps man will learn these simple les- 
sons—only when he has teachers to teach him. 
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O GIVE my strength that others may be strong, 
To share my joys that others may be glad, 
Erase the sorrows that possess the sad, 
Bring one bright ray of hope to all who throng 
The highway where the toils of men belong; 
Encourage those whose lives no vision had 
To lead them on to some fixed goal ahead, 
Whose triumph scorns all means involving wrong; 
To see the way, to lend a helping hand, 
To guide the faltering steps of those behind 
Who seem to doubt the goal—so far away 
It shines but as a mirage ’cross the sand; 
To do these things, to all rewards be blind, 
Will gratify my inward mind—God’s way. 


—Elsie Dilley. 
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“The Passing of the Old Recess” 


Gail Shikles, Principal—Seven Oaks School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Special Assistant—Ph. Ed. Dept., Kansas City, Mo. 


HE RECESS PERIOD is as old as schools 

themselves. The value of the old recess 

period has long been questioned, but 
like many of the “institutions” of the public 
schools, it has held its place mainly because 
it was there. Realizing the need for a more 
constructive and worth while recreational pe- 
riod the Superintendent of schools granted 
special permission to Seven Oaks school to 
experiment in the development of a new play 
program. The experiment was begun the first 
of October, 1933, 

Through this experiment the traditional 
recess period, with its crowded and undesir- 
able conditions, was replaced by an active, 
teacher-pupil participation, play program. 
Seven Oaks school is fortunate in having a 
faculty of progressive teachers who were will- 
ing to try the new plan in the hope of finding 
new ways of developing individual abilities 
through group activities. 

After the machinery was set up for the 
experiment and the idea explained to the 
teaching force, the ultimate success of the 
plan depended upon the ability and resource- 
fulness of the teachers who worked with the 
children every day. The teachers of the Seven 
Oaks school have, through their ability and 
cooperative efforts, developed an outstanding 
program for play activities. 

The plan for instructional-recreational play 
calls for two flexible play periods daily, which 
are usually divided into twenty minute pe- 
riods. The teacher and children go to play as 
the need is felt for relaxation, activity and 
rest from their classroom work. The play 
period may vary from day to day, but each 
group uses one period between ten and eleven- 
wenty in the morning and one between two 
and three-twenty in the afternoon. This flexi- 
ble plan enables the teachers and pupils to 
finish interesting units of work without being 
interrupted by a set recess period. 

Generally, there are no more than three 
groups on the playgrounds at any given time 
and thus it is possible for each child to use 
all available materials and apparatus. Under 
the old type recess many children could be 
found who seldom, if ever, touched some of 
the apparatus. 

With fewer children out of classrooms at a 
time, the toilet rooms and drinking fountains 
are not as congested as they were with the 
old type recess. The time saved by ‘tthe 
elimination of such congestion may be used 
in real play activities on the grounds or in 
the gymnasium. The new plan stresses out- 
door play. A schedule for the gymnasium 


and play rooms is necessary due to inadequate 
space to accommodate several rooms at one 
time. 

Every day the pupil has forty minutes of 
instructional recreational play, or a total of 


two hundred minutes per week. The old 
plan used one hundred and fifty minutes 
for recess periods. 

Under the new plan the classroom teacher 
has become a teacher of play, as well as a 
teacher of reading, music, art and other sub- 
jects. The play class holds the same position 
of importance on the schedule as any other 
class. The teachers realize the educational 
value of play and put as much time and energy 
in the preparation for the play period as they 
do for their other classes. 

Teachers were continually found with their 
groups on the play ground when the exper'- 
ment was first begun. Gradually, as the spirit 
of the play program was instilled into the 
minds of the children and wholesome play 
habits were formed, the teacher was able to 
move into the background and allow the pupils 
to carry on their activities. The teachers are 
always on the alert to see worthwhile things to 
use in the follow-up period when the children 
return to the classroom. The teacher does 
not absent herself from her children too long 
as the success of the plan is dependent on 
her association with them. 

A play supervisor meets the children and 
teacher from each room for a_ twenty-five 
minute instructional play period each week. 
The teachers and pupils are taught new play 
activities. The activities include Dramatic 
play, Rhythmical play, Stunts and Games. 
The correct use of all pieces of playground 
apparatus and gymnasium apparatus is taught 
to all the children and teachers. During the 
supervisor’s absence the teachers and children 
enjoy playing the new activities and they im- 
prove in the skills of the “old” activities. 

The philosophy of the new type of play is 
to make valuable activities pleasurable and 
at the same time assure the boy and girl the 
maximum amount of freedom. The children 
select their games for every play period, or- 
ganize them, and conduct their own follow- 
up period, when they return to the room. 

Interest is the starting point in all that 
we attempt to do. Putting activities on a 
level where the child is able to see a cer- 
tain degree of success assures interest. De- 
parting from the old idea of play which may 
be defined as an “aimless expenditure of ex- 
uberant energy” it is now realized that play 
is an activity, properly guided and directed 
but still carried on by the pupils. “It is wha’ 
the child does for himself and not what some 
one does for him, that educates him.” 

The ideal toward which all educators ha\ 
looked is a group of children which ca: 
choose its own activities; its own leaders, an‘! 
be able to follow the directions of those chose 
leaders. The new type of play is shortening 
the distance to this goal. Patience, optimisn 
and careful guidance are important if we ar 
to arrive at our ideal. 
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Any scheme which attempts to arrive at the 
goal by taking the teacher out of the picture 
and allowing pupils to carry out their own 
activities is doomed to failure. It is as im- 
possible to eliminate the teacher from the 
play period and get desired results, as it is 
to eliminate her from the reading lesson. The 
plan succeeds because the teacher is willing 
to cooperate and play with her group. In- 
struction must precede freedom if freedom is 
to have real value. 

Evolution of Plan—by Pupils 

The results of the new play plan may be 
evaluated in three directions. First from 
the standpoint of the child, second from the 
standpoint of the teacher and third from 
the standpoint of the school. Since the child 
is of the most importance his reactions and 
evaluations are considered first. After the 
new play plan was five months old, three hun- 
dred of the children in 3, 4, 5, and 6 grades 
were asked to answer in writing two questions. 
First,—Which do you like better, the old recess 
or the new play period? Second,—Will you 
list reasons for your answer to the first ques- 
tion ? 

Only twenty-eight of the three hundred 
pupils favored the old recess plan. The an- 
swers presented many interesting facts. A 
third grade boy wrote the following: 

“I like the new play period because: 

1. You can play longer. 

2. The toilet room isn’t crowded. 

3. We don’t get into fights now. 

4. The school ground is not crowded 

5. We can have a ball diamond now. Just 
big boys used to get it all the time. 

6. We don’t have to stand in line to get 
a drink now. 

7. Because our teacher plays with us. 

8. All of us get to play.” 

This third grade boy has listed some of the 
important advantages of the plan. He feels 
he now has a chance to really enjoy himself 
and to have all the advantages his fellow 
classmates have. 

A study of the twenty-eight pupils, who 
voted for the old recess is interesting. Most 
of them are children who are very individual 
in their play and non-social in their disposi- 
tions. If left alone at the “recess period” 
these children spend their time standing 
around idle, or in the classroom with the 
teacher. These twenty-eight children possibly 
need help, guidance and active participation 
in play activities more than many of the 
other children. The classroom teacher, who 
is familiar with the child’s home conditions 
and social inhibitions, is usually successful 
in influencing the non-social child to enjoy 
group play. 

It is also interesting to note that while 
twenty-eight children were still individual in 
their play many others, who had been in- 
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dividual and who had not cared to play, or 
had wanted to dominate all games, had 
changed and were having a great time play- 
ing with the group. 

Evaluation—by the Teacher 

Even the “by-products” of the new play 
plan are valuable. Discipline problems have 
disappeared. The child’s estimation of his 
teacher is entirely different since the teacher 
has become his play comrade. 

One teacher summed the results of her part 
in the play program in these words “at night 
I am a little more tired physically, but less 
tired mentally.” 

This reaction represents the opinion of most 
of the teachers. In their own words, “We 
would not consider going back to the old 
recess plan.” 

The old idea of segregation of boys and girls 
on the playground has disappeared. oys 
and girls play together in a wholesome, na- 
tural way and the boys’ playground and the 
girls’ playground is a thing of the past. 

The varied activities of the new play pro- 
gram provide for the enrichment of each 
child’s personality. 

Pupils are taught to go through the building 
and to their play period without disturbing 
others who are at work in their classroom. 
It is the child’s job to do this without the 
teacher marching them in and out as was 
the existing condition under the old plan, It 
is gratifying to see how the pupils have will- 
ingly assumed this responsibility when it was 
offered to them. 

The playground at the noon hour is free 
to the children to play as they choose and 
whatever they choose. The pupils carry out 
their own activities. Without any suggestions 
whatsoever the pupils play the same games 
they play during their play periods. As many 
as eight different types of group games have 
been seen in operation at the noon hour when 
pupils were free to play their own way. 

The new play plan has increased the inter- 
relationship of classroom activities and play 
activities. 

The play activities have been utilized as 
learning processes. 

Careful selection of play activities have 
promcted normal growth and organic develop- 
ment. The types of activities in which the 
children are encouraged to participate prevent 
postural defects and improve posture. 


The teachers have accepted health habits 
as fundamental and realize that actual health 
cannot be taught. This new plan stresses 
the fact that health can be developed only by 
participating in healthful activities and that 
“Joy, which is a product of play attitudes, 
becomes a necessity; it becomes an objective 
of education; it becomes a sign of good edu- 
cation.” 
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Contract Plan Sixth Grade Geography 


Mrs. Irma R. Martin, sixth grade, Greenwood Demonstration Schoo], 
Kirksville, Mo. 


ANY TEACHERS are confronted with 
the problem of how to make geography 
more interesting to boys and girls in 
their schools, and it is in the hope that I may 
help them that I bring some results of my 
teaching experience in sixth grade geography. 
I have organized my course of study in ge- 
ography on the Contract Plan. After having 
used this plan for three years I can heartily 
recommend it to others for I have seen the 
study of geography grow into a thing alive and 
interesting to sixth grade boys and girls who 
had not cared enough about it before to give 
even polite attention during class discussion. 
I give below a type lesson using contract 
plan: 
il. France 
A. Objectives: 
1. To show: 
a. The industrial importance of France. 
b. That it is easier for France to feed herself 
than it is for England to. 
ce. Why France secured colonies. 
B. Divisions of Unit: 
1. France. ; 
2. Possessions in Asia. 
8. Possessions in Africa. 
C. Topics for Study: 
1. What is the country like? 
intensive study of surface, 
density of population, resources, 


(20) 
2. What are the chief 


(This will include 
climate, rainfall, 
cities, etc.). 


industries? (including 
source of raw material, location of industry, 
products and markets). (20) 
3. Why is France very important in the produc- 
tion of farm products? (15) 
What handicaps did France have to overcome 
and how was it done? (15) 
Give five reasons why it is easier for France 
to feed herself than it is for England to do 
so. (15) 
6. What are the colonies, and how do they help 
France? (20) 
Test. (20) 
Extra points. (10) 
a. Tell story about French life. 
b. Play record of French music. 
ec. Bring mounted pictures. 
d. Draw scenes. 
e. Any other acceptable way. 
D. References: 
1. Teacher 
a. Bowman, The New World. 
b. Packard, Nations as Neighbors. 
2. Pupil 
a. Atwood-Thomas, Nations Beyond 
(or whatever basic text is used). 
E. Supplementary References: 
1. Allen, The New Europe. 
2. Carpenter, Geographical Readers, Europe, Asia, 
Africa. 
8. Any geographies or other books in the library 
or that can be obtained. 
F. Illustrative Material: 
1. Maps 
a. Wall maps of Europe and World. 
b. Desk maps when possible. 
2. Pictures 
a. Films. 
b. Paintings by French Artists. 
ec. Illustrations in Geographical Magazines. 
8. Handwork 
a. Dress doll. 
b. Draw French scenes. 
c. Make sandtable scene 
G. Objective Test: 
40 True-false statements. 


—_ 
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Any teacher can plan her geography course 
of study according to th- contract plan. The 
questions will depend upon the text and sup- 
plementary books available and upon the abil- 
ity of the children, some groups of children 
being able to develop much harder questions 
than others. There are two or three things to 
keep in mind in planning the course. First, 
have one or two questions easy enough for «ll 
to answer; second, have one or two harder 
ones so that only part of the children can 
answer; and another one of such difficulty that 
only a few can answer it. This will take care 
of the I group, the M, S, and E groups just 
as surely as there are such groups. 

Since the assignment is specific the chil- 
dren know exactly what is required and will 
make honest effort to find the information 
needed to answer the questions. While read- 
ing to find the required information they will 
acquire many facts that are important. When 
the study of a country has been completed 
under this plan, many facts, some of them im- 
portant, will have been omitted, but the chil- 
dren will have gained much that is of value. 

In the study of a country the children learn 
not only physical environment, but note also 
how the people live, that is, how they re- 
spond to the conditions of their physical en- 
vironment. They learn how men work and 
play; how they procure their food, clothing 
and shelter in the different countries of the 
world. 

Children, as well as grown-ups, find facts 
dry and uninteresting. How much more fun 
it is to play make-believe; to pretend they are 
the children of the country being studied and 
take me home with them. They will vie with 
each other in learning facts about the coun- 
try so they can point out to me the ways in 
which the homes. the peonle, the customs, in- 
dustries and costumes differ from those of 
other lands we have studied and thus maka 
my visit an interesting one. It is no trouble 
to get them to hunt pictures of the country to 
show me, and they think it fun to dress a 
doll in native costume (even boys will dress 
dolls), build a house, windmill, or boat typical 
of the country. Geography has thus become a 
thing alive and real to them. They see it as 
a part of actual life differing from theirs only 
because of certain physical conditions and re- 
sources. 

The answer to each question is written out, 
handed in and scored. I have a chart made 
of tag board (any kind of paper will do). On 
this chart is each pupil’s name and score for 
each question in every unit studied during the 
year. Each child can see not only his own 


score but that of the others and is spurred on 
to raise his score next time, or to make a 
higher score than some one else. 

It is the earning of extra points that brings 
out the initiative, and takes care of individual 
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Below are listed some of the 


differences. 
things done for extra points. 
Carved milk cart and dog. 
: Dairy scene of Switzerland inside a shoe box, lid 
was put on and a two inch opening in one end 


made and covered with thin paper. (If you do 
not think this very realistic just try it for your- 
self.) 


3. A product map using real material to show product 
in proper place; a bit of coal pasted on to show 
where it is found; grains of corn located that 
product; bits of tree branches showed forests, etc. 

4. Maps showing surface, rainfall and population. 


These are only a few of the original and 
unique things which children of my grade have 
produced on their own initiative, and which 
other children can do if given a chance. It 
gives the child, who, though poor in reading, 
has some special ability, a chance to make as 
high a score as a good reader with no initiative. 

The first year I used this plan it was only 


an experiment and at the end of the year I 
asked the children to tell me if they liked it 
and why. The following replies were received 
in answer: 

“It gives something definite to study for.” 

“It is easier to study when I know just 
what I am looking for.” 

“IT know so much more about a country 
when I study it this way.” 

“It gives me a chance to raise my score.” 

It seems to me that reasons such as these 
would justify the use of any plan. In addition 
to these I would say that it is valuable be- 
cause it provides for self-expression and pupil 
activity; it teaches the child how to study; how 
to use books in gathering information perti- 
nent to a subject and how to use that informa- 
tion in answering a question. 


Citizenship As Taught in Brentwood Schools 


By J. E. Holman, Supt. of Brentwood Schools. 


ELIEVING that citizenship and character 

can best be taught in school by having 

something definite and concrete to follow, 
we planned a course for this year which we 
believe will have a great deal of meaning to 
the child. 

Early in September, we compiled a list of 
one hundred and twenty-six undesirable forms 
of conduct. This list was sent to the parents 
with a request that each go over the list with 
his child and underline traits which he wished 
his child to overcome. These lists were re- 
turned to teacher, unsigned. A list was com- 
piled showing the order of frequency of these 
undesirable traits, and a large chart or graph 
was made to illustrate this. Copies of the re- 
sults were sent to each teacher and pupils 
began in a systematic way to work toward 
correcting these habits. 

Each month following the class room teach- 
ers worked out a project around these unde- 
sirable traits. As an illustration, a sixth 
grade class took a period to discuss the lists. 
Talking over the traits listed which seemed to 
occur with the greatest frequency in their own 
class, the children decided that most of these 
traits could be traced to the fact that people 
were selfish. They decided that if we thought 
less of ourselves and more of the other per- 
son, it would go a long way toward correcting 


such undesirable traits as arguing, playing un- 
fairly, telling falsehoods, etc. They decided 
that they would do a good turn for some one 
each day. Some one suggested that we have 
a GOOD DEEDS BOX for the room. When a 
child saw a schoolmate doing a worthwhile 
good turn for some one else, he would write 
it on a slip of paper and place it in this box. 
This plan was adopted for the entire school. 
The box was opened each Friday in the as- 
sembly period and the good deeds were read 
aloud. 

In October we presented a program show- 
ing what is being done in a concrete way to 
overcome the undesirable traits most prevalent 
among Brentwood School children. This was 
based on an original play which we called 
“Johnny Right and Johnny Wrong.” This lit- 
tle play depicts seven episodes in the lives of 
these two boys, taking them from the time 
they enter school until the time they go out 
into the world to apply for a position. Each 
grade was responsible for one episode. Each 
episode brings out the effect of right and 
wrong conduct and the effect of certain bad 
character traits, especially those most preva- 
lent or characteristic of each age period. 

This program aroused a great deal of inter- 
est and an enthusiastic response from the par- 
ents. 


JOHNNY WRIGHT AND JOHNNY WRONG 


An Original Character Education Play by Teachers of Brentwood Grade School. 


Foreword 
The stage for all episodes except the fourth and eighth 
should be divided to give the effect of scenes in the 
different homes. This division is necessary because the 
dramatization in the homes are presented simultaneously. 
EPISODE I—JOHNNY RIGHT AND JOHNNY WRONG 
AT DINNER) 
Table is set for dinner. 
Characters—Johnny Right and Johnny Wrong 
Mother and Father Right 
Mother and Father Wrong 


Curtain rises showing Mother Wrong calliag Johnny 

from door of home. 

Mother Wrong—Johnny ! 

Johnny—(impatiently) What! 

Mother—Dinner is ready. (turns to father.) Father, 
dinner is ready. 

Johnny—(rushing to table, sitting with arms on the 
table) Pass the bread. 

Father—(passing dish) Johnny, have some spinach. 

Johnny—I don't want any old spinach. 

Mother—Johnny, why don’t you drink your milk? 
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Johnny—I don't want milk. I want some coffee. 
Mother—-Coffee isn’t good for little boys. 


Jchnny—Well, then, I don’t want anything. (leaves the 
table pouting—sits on floor and begins to play) 
> > . _ * . 


Mother Right—Going to door and calling Johnny! 

Johnny—-(entering after a while) What is it, mother? 

Mother—Dinner is ready. 

Johnny--I want to wash my hands first. (Goes through 
motions of hand washing) 

Mother—Father, dinner is ready. 

Father—aAll right. (all seat themselves at table) 

Mother—Will you return thanks, Johnny? 

Johnny-—(bowing head) God is great, God is good, We 
thank Him for this food. 

Mother—Will you have some bread, Johnny? 

Jchnny—Thank you, mother. (takes break, passes plate 
to father) Have some bread, father? 

Father—Johnny, do you care for some spinach? 

Johnny—Thank you, father, I like spinach. My teacher 
says it will make me strong and healthy. (passes 
dish to mother) Mother, will you have some spinach? 

Mother—Thank you, Johnny. 

Johnny—May I have some milk, father? (drinks milk) 
I like milk. 

Johnny-—(at close of meal) Mother, please excuse me. 

Mother—yYes, Johnny. (Johnny goes out) 


CURTAIN 
EPISODE 2--JOHNNY RIGHT AND JOHNNY WRONG 
TO BED. 
Scene in bedroom. 

Curtain rises showing Johnny Right seated at his 
little desk, reading or writing. Johnny Wrong seated 
on the floor, playing with toys. 

Mother Wrong—(from door) Johnny, go to bed! 

Mother Right comes into Johnny Right’s bedroom 
picks up paper from desk. 

Mother Right—Johnny. did you do th‘s writing? It is 
just wonderful. 

Father Right comes in from same entrance. to desk 
opposite mother, looks at Johnny’s paper. 

Mother Right—Father, just look at Johnny’s writing. 
Isn’t it good? 

Father Right—That is good! Have you done all your 
work just as well as this, son? 

Johnny Right--Yes, dad. I made a hundred in my 
spelling and numbers today. (shows papers to dad) 

Mother Wrong—(again from door) Johnny, time to go 
to bed! 

Johnny Wrong—aAll right, Mom! I’m going. (slowly 
takes off one shoe, leaves it in one chair, another 
seme place else, still playing with toys) 

Mother Right—Johnny, if you want to grow as tall as 
your father, you had better go to bed now. 

Johnny Right—I do want to grow as tall as dad, mother 
and besides, you know that little saying about 

“Go to bed early, waken with joy, 

Go to bed late, cross girl or boy.” 
(picks up toys, puts them away, straightens desk 
and goes to wash stand) 

Father Wrong—(coming into room) Look here. young 
man, you heard what your mother said! Get your 
things off and get to bed. 

Johnny Wreng—(slowly takes off sweater, pants wrong 
side out, left on floor) 

Johnny Right—(is washing. ete.) says: 

“Clean face, hands. and teeth, 
And neatly combed hair, 

Are better than all the fine clothes 
You can wear.” 

Johnny Right—(comes to chair by bed, takes off clothes) 
I wear my clothes loose so that I am free for 
work ard play. 

Johnny Right—(hangs clothes on chair) I hang my cloth- 
ing up at night to air and to keep them away from 
unnecessary dirt. 

Johnny Right—-(goes to mother, who has been turnine 
covers back. placing clean clothes on chair by old 
ones) (arms about mother) Good night, mother. 
(goes tu father who is seated at his desk, admiring 
his work.) Good night. dad. 

Mother and Father Right—Good night, Johnny! 

Johnny Right—(kneels at bed. Prays): Bless father and 
mother. make me a good boy so that they will al- 
ways be proud of me. (gets into bed) 

Johnny Wrong—(still playing and finally gets his sweater 
or shirt off) T don’t like my old bed; I don’t want 
to go to bed; and so on (finally does get in bed) 

Father Right—(still seated at Johnny’s desk. reading 
paper which he has brought in with him) (to mother 


Right who is seated at his side with sewing basket 
which she has brought in with her) I expect my 
boy to be a good American. Now he will not be 
much of a man unless he is taught to be when a 
boy. He must not be a coward or a weakling, a 
bully, a shirk, nor a prig. He must work hard, 
he must be clean-minded and clean-lived and able 
to hold his own under all circumstances and against 
all comers. It is only on these conditions that he 
will turn out to be the kind of citizen of whom 
America may really be proud. 

Mother Right—(from sewing) Yes, dad. I am so proud 
of Johnny because he remembers to do these little 
things that we have taught him, such as, doing 
his school work well, going to bed when he is 
told and taking the proper care of himself and his 
clothing. After all, you know, it is these little 
things done right which will make him the good 
American citizen we so much desire. 

Mother Wrong—(enters and starts picking up Johnny's 
clothes and toys which he left scattered about) 
Johnny, why on earth do you leave your clothes 
seattered all over the floor and your toys in such 
a mess? 

Johnny Wrong—(from bed) That’s the way dad leaves 
his and you say I am just like him. 

Mother Wrong—(still picking up things) Oh, well, I 
might just as well stop trying to teach you any- 
thing! 


CURTAIN 
EPISODE 3—GETTING READY FOR SCHOOL. 

Boys toward back of stage holding large representa- 
tions of clocks—-one in Wrong home points to 8:15 and 
one in Right home points to 7:15. Cots placed on rear 
side of stage indicating bed rooms. Table and chairs 
front stage for dining room. Mr. and Mrs. Wrong in 
untidy dress seated at table, eating hurriedly. Mrs. 
Wrong leaves table, goes toward cot in which Johnny 
is lying. 

Mrs. Wrong—(calling to Johnny) Johnny, I forgot to 
eall you. Get up this minute. It’s late now. 
Johnny—(in sleepy voice) All right, but I wish I didn’t 
have to get up. (goes to sleep until clock is turned 
to 8:30. In meantime father grabs his hat and 
lunch and leaves in a hasty way. Mother sits down 
to read morning paper. Suddenly thinks of Johnny) 

Mother—Johnny, I’m not going to call you again (Johnny 
gets up in slovenly way, tries to find clothes, comes 
to breakfast table in slovenly way, time now set at 
8:45. Johnny teases little brother who is playing 
with toys) 

Mother—Johnny, it’s almost nine o’clock. You better 
hurry. (Johnny finds he doesn’t have his home- 
work. Mother hurries to get paper for him but 
finds it is too late) 

Mother—You can’t do this now. 

Johnny—And I haven’t had any breakfast. Mother. 
write the teacher a note or I'll have to stay in. 

Mother—(writing) After this you do your homework in 
the evening. I’m tired of writing excuses for you. 
(Johnny grabs excuse and book and rushes off stage) 

Mother—That boy gets worse every day. Well, I’m glad 
I’m rid of him for another day. 

(EXIT) 

Mother Right comes to breakfast table in Right home. 
Quickly arranges table. Goes to rear of stage where 
Johnny Right is lying on cot. 

Mother—Johnny, it’s seven o'clock. 

Johnny—Yes. mother. (rises immediately) 

Johnny—I believe I'll try those exercises I learned about 
in school. (goes throuch motion of exercising, comes 
to table neatly dressed) (father enters) 

Father—Good morning, Johnny. 

Johnny—Good morning. daddy. (family go through mo- 
tion of eating—Father leaves for work after bidding 
Mother and Johnny good-bye) 

Johnny—-Mother. our teacher appointed me to read our 
character education lesson tomorrow.—She said some 
new material had just come in and this was to be 
our next lesson. (opens book and reads a short 
suitable poem) 

Johnny—-You know, mother. character education is just 
as important as arithmetic. spelling and reading. 
Anyone can learn to read or spell anytime but 
character must be formed while we are young. 

Mother—Yes. Johnny, I agree with you. 

Johnny--Well, I must he going, mother. 
which are all together) 


Johnny—I have my homework all ready. 
mother. (exits whistling) 


(gets books 


Good-bye 
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Mother—1 must visit Johnny's teacher and let her know 
that 1 will do all I can to help her as I see how 
much Johnny has improved lately. 
(CURTAIN) 
EPISODE 1—JOHNNY RIGHT AND JOHNNY WRONG 
IN SCHOOL. 
Scene in schoolroom. 
Characters: Teacher—-Miss Grey 
Pupils—Johnny Right 
Johnny Wrong 
Sammy White 
Joseph Jordan 
Matilda Jones 
Virginia Albright 
Susie Smith 
Viola Pebble 

T: acher—Ready for inspection, girls and boys. Doctor 
and nurse, will you please take charge. (Doctor 
and Nurse proceed to take charge) (enter Johnny 
Wrong late) 

Te acher—Good-morning, Johnny Wrong. 

Jonnny Wrong—Good-morning, Miss Grey. 

Teacher—Why are you so late, Johnny? 

Johnny Wrong—I didn’t wake up in time. 

Teacher—You didn’t wake up in time? What time did 
you go to bed? 

Jchnny Wrong—About eleven o'clock. 

Teacher—Well, I’m not surprised that you didn’t get 
up in time. Why don’t you go to bed earlier? 
Johnny Wrong—I went to the show with mother and 

dad. 

Teacher—I hope you are in bed by eight tonight, Johnny. 

Johnny Wrong—I will try to be and I will try to get 
my homework too. 

Teacher—May I have the report of the 
Nurse? 

Nurse—Miss Grey, all the girls are 100% this morning. 

Doctor—All are 100% except Johnny Wrong, Johnny 
Wrong did not comb his hair, he did not brush his 
teeth, he did not clean h’s shoes and he had no 
clean handkerchief. 

Teacher—Johnny Wrong, 
hair this morning? 

Johnny Wrong—I could not find the comb. 

Teacher—Why didn’t you clean your shoes? 

Johnny—I was too tired. (yawns) 

Teacher—And your handkerchief? 

Johnny Wrong—I forgot my handkerchief. 

Teacher—I am sorry, Johnny Wrong. I trust you will 
help your class be one hundred percent for inspec- 
tion hereafter. 

Johnny—I will try, Miss Grey. 

Teacher—Will you answer to roll call with a memory 


Doctor and 


why didn’t you comb your 


gem. 
Johnny Right—Politeness is to do and say. 
The kindest thing in the kindest way. 
Johnny Wrong—lI don’t know any. 
Texcher—Boys and girls, what one should Johnny Wrong 
say this morning? 
(show of hands) 
Teacher—Joseph Jordan. 
Joseph Jordan—Early to bed and early to rise 
Teacher—Johnny Wrong. 
Johnny Wrong—Early to bed and early to rise, 
Will make me healthy, wealthy and wise. 
Teacher—Sammy White 
Sammy White—If a task is once begun. 
Never leave it till it’s done, 
Be the labor great or small, 


Do it well or not at all. 
Teacher—Joseph Jordan 
Joseph Jordan—And now that we are back in school, 
We'll obey its every rule, 
We will practise safety every day, 


When we are at home or school or play. 
Teacher—Matilda Jones 


Matilda Jones—The world is so full of a number of 
things, 

I’m sure we should all be as happy as 
kings. 


Teacher—Virginia Albright. 
Virginia Albright—If your lips, you’d keep from slips, 
Five things observe with care, 
Of whom you speak, to whom you 
speak 
And how and when and where. 
Teacher—Susie Smith. 
Susie Smith—First your lessons, then your play 
Remember this from day to day. 
Teacher—Viola Pebble. 
Viola Pebble—One thing at a time, and that done well 
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It's a very good rule, as many can tell. 
(Johnny Wrong goes through motions of having pain 
in stomach) 
Teacher—What is the trouble, Johnny Wrong? 
Johnny—My stomach hurts. 
Teacher—How long has it been hurting? 
Jcohnny—Since I came to school. 
Teacher—What did you eat for breakfast. 
Johnny Wrong—I did not eat anything, I did not have 
time. 
Teacher—That is too bad. You should have time for a 
nice, warm breakfast each morning, to help you do 
a good day’s work. 
Teacher—Our lesson for tomorrow is on forming habits. 


When we do a thing over and over again in the 
same way, we form a habit. If we do the thing 
the right way, we form good habits. If we do the 


thing wrong, we form a bad habit. 
For home work, you may tell which of these are 

good and which are bad: 
Teacher—(reads as she hands out a slip to each child) 
Leaving your spoon in your cup. 
Playing roughly in games. 
Biting your finger nails. 
Going to bed early. 
Seeing the good side of people and things. 
Getting up the first time you are called. 
Saying “‘Wait a minute” when you are 
to do something. 
8. Pouting when you can not have your own way. 


called 


SS Oe CON 


Teacher—Boys and girls, you may sing your evening 
song. 
Boys and Girls— 


Father, we thank Thee for the night, 
And for the pleasant morning light, 
For rest and food and loving care, 
And all that makes the world so fair. 


Help us to do the things we should, 
To be to others, kind and good, 
In all we do, in all we say, 
To grow more loving every day. 
(CURTAIN) 
EPISODE 5—JOHNNY RIGHT AND JOHNNY WRONG 
HOME FROM SCHOOL. 
Mrs. Right seated at table sewing. Opposite side of 
stage is chair for Johnny Wrong. 

Johnny Wrong—Why do I have to work? Every eve- 
ning after school is spent raking leaves. Can't 
play at all. Mother always makes me keep busy 
doing these old chores. She doesn’t even think 
I want to play. 

(enter Mrs. Wrong) 


Mrs. Wrong—Johnny, Dear, will you come and hook 
the gate so the baby won't get out? 

Johnny Wrong—Now do something for the baby. 1 
don’t like that old baby anyway, because she is 
always in my way and makes me do lots of extra 
work. 

(stop) 
Other side of stage, Johnny Right enters, embraces 

Mother. 

Johnny Right—I’m home from school, mother. Have 


you any bread and jam? 

Mother Richt—Yes, but don’t spoil your dinner, now. 

Johnny Right—-Oh, say, mother, have you anything for 
me to do? You know I have a big ball game on 
this evening and I want to get my chores done now. 

Mother Right—Well, there’s a bucket of tin cans to 
emptly and some leaves to rake. 

Mother Wrong—Johnny, could you bring mother the 
— of milk. I’m making you a chocolate pudding, 
ear. 

Johnny Wrong—yYes, work for my food, I guess all the 
boys will think I’m a sissy for doing all this work. 
: don’t want any pudding if I have to rake leaves 
or it. 

Johnny Wrong—I don’t want any. 
I want to leave here. 
own way. 


I hate old pudding. 

I can’t ever have things my 

Why don’t mother do her own work? 
(stop) 

Mother Right—yYes, dear, but if you help me with the 
rock garden, you'll have to give up your play time 
a few evenings. 

Johnny Right—Yes, but mother I don’t mind. 
lots of things for me, don’t you? Make pudding 
and jam. I guess one more game won’t make lots 
of difference anway. 

(enters Father Wrong) 

Father Wrong—(patting son on head)—Well, son, did 

you play ball this evening? 


You do 
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Johnny Wrong—How could I play any ball? I had to 


run errands all evening. : 
Johnny Right—-You know, mother, you're swell to me. 
Any tella ought to be glad io work for a girl 


like you. 
(CURTAIN) 

EPISODE 6—APPLYING FOR A POSITION. 
Scene—Business Office. 
Characters-—Johnny Right and Johnny Wrong. 

Mr. Webster. 
Miss Brown, secretary. 
Curtain rises, Mr. Webster seated at desk—Miss Brown, 
secretary, seated at desk nearby, opening letter. 

Miss Brown—There are quite a number of letters in 
answer to your advertisement for an office boy, Mr. 
Brown. (glances through letters) 

Mr. Webster—Yes? 

Miss Brown—H’m, 
It’s so untidy and such spelling. 
Mr. Webster) 

Mr. Webster—(glancing over letter) It’s surprising how 
much you can learn of a person's character from 
the letters he writes. 


I don’t think much of this one. 
(hands letter to 


letter) Well, this is 


Miss Brown—(holds up another 
better. (hands letter to Mr. Webster) 

Mr. Webster-—(locking at signature) Johnny Right 
(turning to secretary) Miss Brown, I wish you 


would make an appointment for these two boys for 
tomorrow morning. In the meantime I shall call 
the superintendent of their school for their schoo] 
records. 
(CURTAIN) 
Time—Next Morning. 
Scene—Same Office. 
Enter Secretary. 
Miss Brown—Johnny Wrong to see you, Mr. Webster. 
Mr. Webster—Just a minute. (gets up, puts books on 
floor in line from desk to door—places chair near to 
desk) All right, let him come in. 
shoes un- 


Enter Johnny Wrong, sloppily dressed, 
shined, hair uncombed, swaggering air—kicks book 
from his path—seats himself without being asked 
to do so. 


Mr. Webster—Well, what can I do for you, Johnny. 

Johnny Wrong—lI’ve come to see about that job, Mr. 
Webster. 

Mr. Webster—(looking at watch) H’m your appointment 
was for eight o’clock—it’s 8:30 now. Rather late, 
aren’t you, Johnny? 

Johnny Wrong—Yeah, but you see, it’s this way—Mother 
called me but I thought I'd have time to turn over 
and sleep just a little longer and she forgot to 
call me the second time. 

Mr. Webster—I see (glances at Johnny’s tie) 
egg for breakfast didn’t you, Johnny? 
Johnny Wrong (Squirming uncomfortably) Oh, that—- 
was in such a hurry that I must have spilled 
some on my tie. (following Mr. Webster's glances 
to his shoes) Oh, mother went to the picture show 
last night and got home too late to polish my shoes. 

Mr. Webster—You depend a great deal on your mother, 
don’t you, Johnny? 

Johnny Wrong—wWell, isn’t that what mothers are for? 

Mr. Webster—(turning to secretary) Miss Brown, may I 
have the copy of Johnny Wrong’s school record? 
(turning to Johnny Wrong) Johnny, we do not ex- 
pect the boys 
boys very long. 
trust with our firm. 
record in school, which 


You had 


which we employ to remain office 

We train them for positions of 
I have here a copy of your 
includes a report of your 
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record in character, and citizenship. I find (empha 
sizing with a glance) you have been unreliable, dis- 
courteous, unpunctual, untidy about your work ani 
person, indifferent in your attitude toward wor} 
You have shown this in ycur attitude this mor: 
ing, you did not get up when your mother cali 
you, you came here for your appointment untidi 
dressed, hair uncombed, shoes unshined, you kicked 
the book which I had purposely placed on the flowr, 
out of your way, you sat down without being ask: 
you did not remove your hat when you came i: 
A boy who has formed such habits during h 
school life is apt to show the same _ undesira! 
traits in his work. No, Johnny I'm afraid 
can’t use you. 

Mr. Webst« 


Miss Brown—Johnny Right to see you, 
Mr. Webster—(arranging book and chair again) L 
him come in, Miss Brown. 
Enter Johnny Right, picks up book, stands cap 
hand) 
Mr. Webster—Good morning, Johnny, What can I d 
for you? 


Johnny Right—Good morning, Mr. Webster, I’ve con 
in answer to your advertisement, for an office bi 

Mr. Webster—Right on time. You must have had 
get up early to get here on time. 

Johnny Right—Oh, I always get up early. I like 
have breakfast with dad and then mother usual 
has something for me to do. I polish my sho: 
and brush my clothes the night before. So it 
doesn’t take long to get dressed. 

Mr. Webster—Miss Brown, may I have Johnny’s sch 
record? Johnny, when you applied for this posi- 
tion, I called the superintendent of your school 
get your school record. I wanted to know partic- 
ularly about your record in character and citize 
ship. Your conduct this morning has testified 
the truth of this record. I find here that y 
have been obedient, courteous, helpful, neat abou 
your work and person and reliable. These tra 
seem to have become habits with you. I think th 
you are the boy for whom we are looking a: 
from what I can judge, of your character tl 
morning I am sure it will not be long before y 
are ready for a better position. 

(CURTAIN) 
SONG TO BE USED BETWEEN ACTS— 
TUNE—SOLOMON LEVI 
The boys and girls are working hard, 
To improve the Brentwood School, 
By being loyal and learning how 
To keep the Golden Rule. 
Honesty and truthfulness, 
And always being kind, 
Doing what your parents wish, 
Never fail to mind. 


Oh, we are happiest, 

When cheerful all the way, 

We're ambitious and courteous 

For good character is made that way. 


We do our chores and wear a smile, 
And listen to mother and dad 
When they tell us what is right, 
Never pouting or getting mad. 


We go to school with faces bright, 
And eager to work and learn 

Because we've had good food and rest, 
High honors, now to earn. 
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OUK KQKAL SCHOOLS 


By Miss Ada Boyer 








AND OUR FIRST OBJECTIVE IS HEALTH 


tives of education is health. No matter 

how low the funds, no matter how be- 
clouded the school situation, no matter what 
comes or goes, no matter how we fail other- 
wise, we can still be thankful that in teaching 
health we have something usable, something 
tangible, something we can actually do with- 
out controversy or cost. We can live health, 
think health, act health, and then teach it. 
In all our work, we resent the impractical 
suggestions; but here is one phase so very 
practical, the work cannot be done unless 
we lend ourselves to the close following of 
our own instructions, for health is not some- 
thing merely to be taught; it is something to 
be practised each day, both by ourselves and 
by the pupils. 

Health, to the normal person, is not a mat- 
ter of luck nor inheritance nor happen-so; 
health is a matter of getting up early, eating 
three geod meals a day at regular times, 
exercising enough to keep in physical trim, 
and sleeping enough to keep mentally fit. We 
teach these simple rules in our fifth grade. 
What a travesty if we teach and then fail 
to live up to them ourselves! If we impart 
knowledge without being ourselves a fair ex- 
ample of what every person can do to main- 
tain a high health standard, we are putting 
curselves definitely into the class with the 
young minister who shoots craps; “our actions 
do belie our words.” 

Let us consider what each of us can do each 
day to garner the rich rewards that come 
from making our teaching of daily use to our- 
selves. 

First, we can eat three good meals a day, 
including breakfast. These people who talk 
pridfully of having “only coffee and toast” 
for breakfast are missing the invigorating 
morning alertness which means so much to 
a hard working teacher that its benefit cannot 
be measured. Going without food from early 
in the evening until noon next day is a good 
way to lose success, lose vitality, and lose 
interest. Certainly every teacher owes it to 
her work to eat enough (and not too much) 
at the right time so that she will have suf- 
ficient energy to carry on. Subject matter, 
methods, high ideals, good intentions are all 
“tinkling cymbals” if the teacher has not 
health, and health in this case, means the 
energy that comes from right food at the 
right time, 


T tive FIRST OF THE seven great objec- 


Again, every teacher can get enough exer- 
cise. There is nothing like a good walk to 
brace one up, clear up the mental cobwebs, 
and send one into the schoolroom with ability 
to triumph over the most difficult problems. 
At recess, there are the fascinating gamea 
which still farther “pep” one up to such a 
degree that the day seems short instead of 
long. Of all these recess games, I believe 
baseball ranks highest. It is the favorite 
sport of the average youngster, and he can 
have but little respect for the adult who 
knows nothing of it. Academic knowledge 
never yet awed a boy; but let him see you 
knock a home run, and his admiration is 
yours forever. Discipline problems drop to 
zero when “Teacher sure can play ball.” No 
one need excel at once, but for the beginning 
teacher who dreams of future success, I say 
this, “Only one thing helps more in the man- 
agement of a rural school, and that is psy- 
chology.” 

Out of school, the exercise of the teacher 
is largely dependent upon her likes and knowl- 
edge of sports. Personally, I prefer swim- 
ming because it is closest to the country 
boy’s world, and he makes or breaks your 
record in a rural school. In fact, the girl 
who can float on her back, tread water, and 
dive is very much in danger of being rated 
far above the person who can merely teach. 
If I should want to do something radical, I 
would urge that every rural teacher prove 
that she can swim and play baseball before 
she undertakes the control of fifteen or twenty 
live rural youngsters. There is more in school 
than books, you see, and right exercise and 
what comes of it is one of those things. 

Certainly another very important health 
rule is: Get the right number of hours of 
sleep. No human being (Edison to the con- 
trary) can be mentally alert when she droops 
over her desk, eyes half shut. The teacher 
who refuses to “go to bed with the chickens,” 
the way country people do, has something to 
learn from them; but even at that, she can 
go to bed early enough without being extreme. 
I know two perfectly good teachers who stud- 
ied until after twelve each night. Of course, 
they are out; they could not last. Parties and 
papers, dances and extension lessons, “dates” 
and data should all be tossed aside at a rea- 
sonably early hour if work on the morrow 
means more than gaining the pay-check. The 
person who holds the destiny of a tiny king- 
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dom must give that kingdom a wide-awake 
ruler. 

Then at school, health laws should be ob- 
served too. A good thermometer costs only 
a quarter and no schoolroom should be with- 
out one. Many a teacher does much useless 
teaching to pupils drowsy with heat when a 
room kept near the optimum of sixty-eight 
degrees or even lower is much more comfort- 
able and work is done with greater vim. Doors 
and windows should be flung wide at inter- 
missions to change the air in the room. Clean 
air is just as essential to school success as is 
a high I. Q.; and we can furnish the former. 
Teachers should go out to play with the young- 
sters both for their sakes and for the teach- 
er’s. The room airs thoroughly while they 
are gone and they are in a sweet, cool, clean 
place upon their return. The first bell should 
be rung to give everyone, including teacher, 
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time for observance of recess health rules. 
Then all go back into a clean room, and work 
can be taken up with a mental relish which 
carries one far in a minimum of time. In- 
cidentally, a school that plays hard works 
hard. 

It all sounds easy on paper, and it is easy 
if the teacher keeps these few health rules— 
keeps them both for herself and for her school. 
Notice the public men and women! Do you 
find many who are voted successes who do not 
look physically fit? Isn’t physical fitness 
closely allied to mental fitness? To para- 
phrase, “You can laugh at the health rules if 
you want to, but they pack an awful wallop.” 
Break them, and you pay in mental and physi- 
cal inefficiency; keep them and you enjoy liv- 
ing so much that you just shed your own 
good health around you and feel others ab- 
sorbing it. 


Social Hygiene 


Mrs. C. L. Harrison, Chairman, Social Hygiene, 
Missouri Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


N THIS AGE OF frankness in the press, in 

books and films, as also, in every day con- 

versation, matters pertainting to social hy- 
giene are brought into the home and made a 
part of the conversation just as any other sub- 
ject of family discussion. It is fitting and 
proper they should be and we realize it is all 
a result of these changing times, as in another 
generation these questions would have been 
taboo. 

The primary aim of social hygiene is the 
preservation of the family and the betterment 
and enrichment of social life, in spite of all 
we hear of the decadence and dissolution of 
family life. Those who have made a study of 
this question show no concern as there is no 
other institution that can perform the same 
functions and provide the same conditions for 
rearing and training of children for citizen- 
ship, and there is surely no other medium than 
the family for the making of social qualities 
and spirit necessary for the development of 
our social life. 

While we have seen the aim of social hy- 
giene which seems more theoretical than we 
like to admit, in discussing its scope we come 
down to more practical values. It deals with 
one basic factor of family life which is the 
mating instinct—in other words, one of the 
most far reaching forces in life, namely sex 
attraction, for it deals first and foremost with 
sex social problems. We are now getting into 
our own field as parents and teachers with 
child welfare as our sole interest. The grow- 
ing child to be educated in sound sex conduct 
is our job. To help with any boy-girl prob- 
Jems that are brought to us, in fact even an- 
ticipating problems in a young questioning 
mind. These fundamentals of training begin 
in the home where they rightly should begin. 
The growing of children has become almost an 
exact science. From a child’s birth there is a 


formula for its welfare. Barring congenital 
deficiencies and accidents a competent physi- 
cian can furnish rather simple formulae for 
the physical development of the child, but it 
is not so easy to prescribe a formula, for the 
development of the functions of mind and 
heart, especially as they deal with conduct and 
character, in such complex questions as the 
control of the sex instincts. 

Both parents and teachers are amazed at 
the situations that arise, at the facts brought 
to their attention in every day life. Sex prob- 
lems as well as others are confusingly crowd- 
ing in on the child, whose questions should be 
met with frankness and answered with clear 
decisiveness, else a misinterpretation may re- 
sult which will wrongly influence their ideals 
and their lives. Some parents and teachers do 
nothing about this. They little realize that 
their indifference or ignorance, will cause the 
child of inquiring mind and delicate sensibil- 
ities to seek out and accept the erroneous and 
vicious interpretation of those who are not 
qualified by either education or understanding 
to impart the instruction or advice involved in 
this delicate and intimate subject. 

Some parents and teachers approach boy- 
girl problems with the prejudice of their gen- 
eration and are naturally scorned by these 
fearless and outspoken youths. Then as we 
get further into this question we find some 
others who hesitate and decide to search for 
more material. We all know the old saying, 
“the who hesitates is lost” but meanwhile these 
children who probably have been told the story 
of the origin of life are growing up, facing 
the world and want more facts, not indecision, 
uncertainty or ignorance. In many cases they 
plunge blindly into a sad and serious situa- 
tion and as a consequence their lives are trag- 
edies and parents and teachers are blamed, as 
they should be. 
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Teachers As Confidantes Of High School Girls 


(Data for the questions included in this arti- 
cle and for many others relating to the con- 
fidantes of high school senior girls in rural and 
urban centers were collected from one hundred 
Towa girls and used in a thesis written at lowa 
State College in 1933 by Miss Hazel Hatcher 
now vocational home economics teacher at 
Crystal City Missouri.) 

O WHAT EXTENT do high school girls 

confide in their teachers? Are teachers 

their confidantes for the same types of 
problems as are mothers, fathers, chums and 
sisters ? 

Of the twelve different individuals used as 
confidantes teachers ranked fifth in importance. 
For every four confidences given to mother 
and for every three given to chums teachers 
received one. When girls were asked why 
they did not confide more in their teachers one 
girl said she had tried to but her teachers 
did not seem to understand. Several girls said 
that teachers were harder to talk to than 
other persons. A number of girls thought 
their teachers did not want to be bothered 
with problems that did not relate directly to 
school. It is interesting that many girls felt 
their teachers could have answered particular 
questions better than anybody else had they 
felt free to ask them. One teacher in one 
particular rural school was the outstanding 
confidante of girls in this school. She had been 
there for five years and seemed to be much 
loved by all the girls. In the nine schools in 
which data were collected this teacher was the 
only one who stood out as being an important 
confidante for a whole group. 

Among special teachers the home economics 
teacher in rural communities was consulted 
most frequently and on many kinds of prob- 
lems. Almost half of all the country girls 
interviewed made her a confidante. In urban 
schools the girls’ advisor was consulted by a 
small minority, but many others said they 
would have liked to ask her help but she was 
always so busy. The vocations teacher was 
consulted with on education and vocations by 
a few girls while the Sunday school teacher 
was given some opportunities to answer ques- 
tions relating to religion. 

As might be expected, it was found that the 
more personal family problems which included 
parents’ relation to each other, parent-child 
relation, children’s relation to each other and 
relations of relatives were almost never dis- 
cussed with teachers but were taken to moth- 
ers, sisters and chums. Questions relating to 
moral standards were not discussed with teach- 
ers although problems of this nature were 
common. Perhaps girls felt their teachers 
would be old-fashioned or perhaps teachers’ 


stand on moral questions are a part of com- 
munity knowledge and consequently were al- 
ready known to the girls. 

However, teachers were consulted to a very 
great extent on education and vocations and 
on social problems and entertaining. It was 
found that in many cases parents leave to 
teachers not only the task of advising as to 
future work but also of encouraging the 
adolescent to remain in school. As is natural, 
though perhaps not advisable, a number of 
girls sought advice from the teacher of whom 
they were fondest rather than from the teach- 
er specifically trained to give such help. On 
problems relating to social life and entertain- 
ing the home economics teacher was the chief 
confidante, probably largely because of the 
nature of her subject. 

It seems a bit surprising perhaps that over 
a fourth of all rural girls interviewed dis- 
cussed religious problems with some school 
teacher. This may be accounted for by the 
fact that many parents will permit no ques- 
tioning on this subject in the home. 

In spite of the fact that young persons are 
often considered too self-satisfied by adults at 
least one out of every four girls used in the 
study sought advice from some teacher on 
improving her own personality and character 
and both mothers and chums ranked ahead of 
teachers as confidantes for this type of prob- 
lem. 

Just how much the adolescent should par- 
ticipate in community activities proved to be a 
problem often discussed with teachers. Sug- 
gestions for participation and encouragement 
in sharing community responsibilities seemed 
te be particularly needed. 


Three other problems perhaps should be 
mentioned although they were discussed with 
teachers infrequently and by only a few girls. 
First were questions as to the probable effect 
of disregarding community opinion. Second, 
questions on sex were occasionally asked par- 
ticularly by rural girls who had little access 
to such literature. Finally, very personal 
problems relating to difficulties with friends 
or teachers were confided. 

Although no special study was made as to 
why certain teachers were confided in and 
what characteristics in certain other teachers 
prevented their being made confidantes it is 
very probable that the facts which were found 
to apply to mothers would apply also to teach- 
ers. It would seem safe to conclude that teach- 
ers who are understanding, broad-minded, sin- 
cere and always anxious to listen and to advise 
will have many chances to help adolescent girls 
in their classes solve some of the problems 
which seem so momentous to them. 
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The School And The Shop In This Machine Age 


By William Trufant Foster 
(Member, Consumers’ Advisory Board, of N. R. A., Formerly President of 
Reed College.) 


USINESS MEN PRIDE themselves, 

above all, upon being practical. And by 

being practical some of them mean con- 
fining education largely to studies which lead 
directly to pay envelopes. 

What, they ask, does it profit a man to 
gain the whole world of liberal learning, if 
ke lose his own job? 

“In this machine age,” we read, “the pub- 
lic schools should prepare boys and girls, not 
for a theoretical world which exists only in 
the imagination of idealists, but for the ac- 
tual business world of today. Pupils should 
be taught to do things in the shop, precisely 
as they are being done.” 

This sounds like common sense. But before 
we conclude that we must therefore abandon 
ail the “frills” of the curriculum, we shall 
do well to consider what “the shop” of today 
really is. Our business man means by this 
term any place to which the school graduate 
turns, “in this machine age,” in his search for 
a job—the factory, the mill, the store, the 
office, the mine, the bank, the laboratory. ; 

Let us take a look at the shop—and, inci- 
dentally, a look at the machine itself. Fenur 
years ago, when I visited a gigantic autoine- 
bile plant, I was thrilled by the sight of an 
awe-inspiring tower of oiled steel. This tower 
fashioned an automobile part with amazing 
accuracy and skill. It drilled holes here, 
planed surfaces there, and earried the part 
from one operation to the next, as though the 
huge fingers of steel were directed by a tire- 
less and unerring brain. A piece of rough 
metal was grasped by the machine at one 
place, and at another turned out as an in- 
tricately-shaped and completely finished prod- 
uct. The work was done quickly, perfectly, 
and at low unit cost. This machine had been 
trained, so to speak, to do things in the shop, 
precisely as they were being done in the shop. 

Marvelous! Yet now—four years later—no 
business man wants that machine, for it had 
been trained to do nothing but create a par- 
ticular design which nobody now wants. This 
efficient machine, seemingly endowed with hu- 
man intelligence, lacked the supreme faculty 
of intelligence—adaptability to changing needs. 

Now comes the A. O. Smith Company with 
a new invention. It is a machine which can 
pay some attention, at least, to the rapidly 
changing demands of a rapidly changing in- 
dustrial world. This new machine seems not 
only to think about what it is doing today, but 
to think about the necessity of doing some- 
thing different tomorrow. In one respect, this 
new machine is like the specialized monsters 
of old. The materials are led along from one 
operation to another, without human handling. 
To that extent, the machine is automatic. But 
in one essential feature, it is different from 


the old machine. Each part has a number 
of quickly replaceable parts, so that it can 
run at high speed on one product for one day, 
and then be taken down for replacement of 
parts, and run the next day on another product. 
This gives the machine the supreme advantage 
of flexibility. It can do one kind of job today 
and a different kind tomorrow. 

This may suggest to business men what they 
ought to demand of the school. To insist that 
the school shall train pupils to do precisely 
what is required of them in the shop, as the 
shop is run today, does sound eminently prac- 
tical. As a matter of fact, it is utterly im- 
practical. The present generation of pupils, it 
is true, will have to gain their livelihood in 
a machine age. But it will not be “this ma- 
chine age.” It will be another and far differ- 
ent age. 

The era of the wheelbarrow was a machine 
age. Industrially, it was a revolutionary ad- 
vance over the countless centuries during 
which human beings were galley slaves, 
chained to their own ignorance. The era of 
the one horse shay was also a machine age. 
At the time, it seemed to be an age of breath- 
taking speed and flux. Yet, industrially, it 
changed so slowly that a school boy who 
learned how to make one horse shays could 
support himself the rest of his life by making 
one horse shays. 

Our own machine age is far different. It 
is an age in which the “dynamic, revolutionary, 
incredible” automobile of one year is, in the 
next year, fast on its way to obsolescence. 
And that is not all. Far more important, from 
the standpoint of preparing children to earn 
a livelihood, is the fact that the methods of 
making, selling, servicing, repairing, adver- 
tising, licensing, financing, and taxing cars, 
which prevail when the child enters school. ar 
sure to be largely out-of-date before the child 
becomes of age. In short, the main charac- 
teristic of “this machine age” is the accelera- 
tion of the rate of change. That is the dom 
inant thought in the monumental report of 
President Hoover’s Committee on Social 
Trends. Even during this depression, though 
there has been a slowing-down of employ 
ment, there has been a speeding-up of inven 
tions—inventions which render obsolete th 
specialized skills of millions of workers. 

It follows that the best preparation for 
earning a livelihood is adaptability to chang- 
ing needs. This is the aim of liberal rathe) 
than specialized education. Adaptability re- 
quires sound, independent thinking. “The 
first step,” as Cardinal Newman said many 
years ago, “is to impress upon a boy’s mind 
the idea of science, method, order, princip!: 
and system; of rule and exception. . . . Le: 
him once gain this habit of method, of start- 
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ing from fixed points, of making his ground 
good as he goes, of distinguishing what he 
knows from what he does not know,” and he 
will be prepared to detect old errors, and meet 
new problems with new solutions. 

The shop is well fitted to teach any normal 
person, in two or three weeks, what happens 
to be today’s way of doing specifie jobs. The 
school is not. It is the glory of the school 


that it is concerned chiefly with an age un- 
born; that the value of the work it does to- 
day is not measured by today’s cash registers 
or today’s production schedules. In very truth, 
the most practical education “in this machine 
age” is one which prepares men to adapt 
themselves, in due course, to the theoretical 
world which now exists only in the imagina- 
tion of idealists. 


The Present Status of Classroom Supervision in The 
Secondary Schools of Missouri 


By Emmett Fllis 


In general, the educational theorists accept 
the principle that supervision of classroom in- 
siruction is essential to classroom efliciency. It 
is advisable therefore that the state make def- 
inite provision for this type of service. At 
present, little is being done by way of pro- 
viding classroom supervision on the secondary 
school level. A careful study reveals that a 
definite attempt has heen made to provide for 
it in only sixteen states. Fortunately, Missouri 
is included among that number. It is true 
that, regardless of any specific state require- 
ments, many high schools throughout the 
country have assigned certain individual 
teachers to this type of work. On the whole, 
however, the number so assigned is very small. 
In Bulletin No. 5, of the United States Office 
of Education, it is reported that in twenty-two 
states and in the District of Columbia full-time 
high school supervisors were found. The range 
it number, by states, is from 2 to 267. Mis- 
sourl is not included in the list. In Bulletin 
No. 16, of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, one will find that Missouri is included 
among that list of states which has from 
twenty-six to fifty half-time high school super- 
visors of classroom instruction. In addition to 
the foregoing evidence, one will also find a 
statement concerning classroom supervision in 
the Missouri State Department of Education 
Bulletin of 1927, entitled, “Organization and 


Administration of Junior and Senior High 
Sch ” ; 
Schools.” The statement is as follows: 

“All superintendents of first class high 


schools shall devote at least one-half time to 
supervision. In high schools with ten or more 
full-time teachers, excluding the superintend- 
ent and principal, the principal must devote at 
least one-half time to supervision.” 

The available evidence that tends to shov 
that a definite attempt has been made in th2 
State of Missouri to guarantee at least some 
‘ind of classroom supervision in a large number 
of secondary schools. Even so, is it not likely 
that a large per cent of the administrators of 
the first-class high schools of Missouri are 
supervisors in name only? In fact, how can 
the average superintendent of schools or a high 
school principal who has many other duties in- 
cluding the teaching of classes give either 
much time or much thought to the problems 


of classroom supervision? Furthermore, is 
it not true that the work of constructive super- 
vision demands that the supervisor be trained 
specifically in the field of supervision? Since 
the work of the administrative officer is pri- 
narily administrative in nature, and since the 
work of supervision is essentially the work of 
a skillfully trained supervisor, would it net 
seein reasonable to conclude that the super- 
visory activities performed by the administra- 
tor are, for the most part, of little value in so 
far as real constructive classroom supervision 
is concerned? 

Obviously, only a small amount of super- 
vision of classroom instruction on the secon- 
dary school level is being done in the State of 
Missouri outside of the cities and some of the 
larger towns. This condition, if true, is with- 
out doubt an unfortunate one. Some folk, in- 
cluding a few educators perhaps, really believe 
that a license to teach school actually guar- 
antees that the one so licensed is ably qualified 
to handle every classroom situation. A belief 
of this kind cannot be supported by factual 
data. Primarily, the teacher learns to teach 
by teaching. Even so, he will often find it ad- 
vantageous to seek the services of an expert, 
for, without such assistance he must resort to 
the trial and error method which is, for the 
most part, decidedly unsatisfactory. 

Whether the classroom teacher has or has 
not the privilege of consulting with an expert 
supervisor, he does have important work to 
perform. Furthermore the teacher is or 
should be deeply concerned as regards the type 
of service which he renders. It is suggested, 
therefore, that each high school teacher in 
Missouri who is not working under the direc- 
tion of a constructive type of supervisor pro- 
vide himself with some definite plan whereby 
he may be able to improve while in service. 
If one so desires, he can with little effort 
devise a self-rating scheme for purposes of 
diagnosis and evaluation. It is suggested that 
one prepare separate rating sheets for each of 
the several major divisions of the work. It is 
further suggested that the following divisions 
be made as points of departure, namely, “per- 


sonality traits,” “teaching techniques,” “‘pro- 
fessional equipment,” “classroom controls,” 


and “results obtainable.” 
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The Cave Man's Teeth And Ours 


T WOULD BE QUITE unthinkable, in this 
| pmo age, to wish for the primitive life 

of the Stone Age creatures. They were 
stalked by wild animals and ferocious neigh- 
bors. They had, literally, to fight to live. But 
in one respect they are almost to be envied. 
For, living so close to Nature, they did not 
have to combat the softening effects of mod- 
ern civilization that beset us today. 

Comparisons of primitive and modern modes 
of living, and their relation to health, can be 
made an interesting topic of discussion in hy- 
giene classes. For instance, the early cave- 
dwellers led active, outdoor lives. They hunted 
and fished for food. They wore only the 
clothing necessary to protect them against the 
elements. And their muscles grew hard and 
firm—their bodies were strengthened against 
disease. We, on the other hand, live much 
more indoors. We eat soft, refined foods. We 
get less exercise. And so we have to take 
greater care of our bodies to keep them 
healthy. 

This theme can be effectively used as a 
background in oral hygiene work, first, by in- 
formal talks about Nature’s way of takinz 
cere of teeth and gums before the era of tooth 
brushes, tooth paste and dentists—how th2 
coarse, fibrous foods which everyone then ate, 
kept the teeth bright and polished and the 
gums hard and healthy. 


Following this, the children might list the 
foods they eat at home. This would bring ou! 
the large proportion of well-cooked, soft and 
ereamy foods in their diets—foods which grad. 
ually weaken the gums because they require 
so little chewing, and so necessitate other 
means of exercising the teeth and gums ti 
keep them in good, sound health. Such dis- 
cussions lead up, easily and quickly, to thie 
importance of regular tooth brushing and mas- 
sage of the gums. 

At this point, there are many important 
things to be emphasized. And, as in most 
health work, it falls to the lot of teachers to 
pass on this vital knowledge to children. To 
list just a few of the most urgent, children 
should be made familiar with the following «s- 
sentials to oral health: 

1. Teeth should be brushed and gums mas- 
saged after every meal, if possible. Nev 
er less than twice a day, morning an] 
night. 

Every child should have his or her own 

tooth brush and not let anyone else us: 

z. 

3. Teeth should be brushed up and down, 
not across; gums should be brushed from 
the base toward the teeth. 

4. Never crack nuts or bite hard, brittle 
candy with the teeth. 
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5. Fingers, pencils and other germ-spread- 
ing objects should be kept away from the 
mouth. 

6. Use lukewarm water in brushing teeth. 

Very hot or very cold water shocks the 

pulp in the teeth. 

Everything that keeps bodies alive, ex- 

cept air, passes through the mouth. Keep 

it scrupulously clean. 

8. Go to the dentist twice a year so that 
he can remove stains which will not come 
off with the tooth brush and take care 
of any necessary repairs. 

Simple class drills will show children the 
proper method of massaging the gums with 
the tooth brush at home. The index finger, 
representing the tooth brush, is held outside 
the mouth and worked in a rotary motion from 
the base of the gums toward the teeth. And 
to further stimulate their interest, you might 
suggest to your class the “mirror test’”—tha» 
is, to stand before a mirror at home and light- 
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ly press the gums with the tooth brush bris- 
tles. The purpose of this test is to demon- 
strate clearly how the gums whiten as the pres- 
sure drives stagnant blood away and then glow 
with color again as fresh blood flows back 
when the pressure is released. This helps t) 
give children a better understanding of the 
need for gum massage to keep a fresh, stimu- 
lating stream of blood flowing through the 
gum walls. 

All children should learn, early in life, that 
gums, like the rest of the body, need exercise 
to keep them firm and healthy. “Pink tooth 
brush” or bleeding gums, is usually the first 
sign of weak, tender gums. And such gums 
cannot easily fight off diseases like gingivitis, 
Vincent’s disease or pyorrhea. By familiariz- 
ing children with the names of these gum dis- 
orders, the cause of them, and the harmful ef- 
fects on even sound, white teeth, you are help- 
ing to prepare them, in those important forma- 
tive years, for lives free of the distress and 
pain caused by ignorance and neglect. 


“Not in Favor Of Reducing Public School 


Curriculum One lota’ 


ARDEN J. M. SANDERS, out of 
thirty years experience as an officer 
of the Jaw which has culminated in 
the Wardeney of the Missouri Penitentiary, 
says, in a letter addressed to Grover C. 
Ramsey, Chairman of Committee on Pub- 
licity, American Federation of Teachers, 
Chieago, that he is not in favor of the re- 
duetion of the schools curriculum one iota. 
Ile predicates this opinion on an intimate 
knowledge of crime conditions, His letter 
follows: 
Mr. Grover C. Ramsey, Chairman 
Committee on Publicity 
American Federation of Teachers 
231 North Pine Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter of September Ist, 
beg to say that I am not in favor of reducing 
the public school curriculums one iota, and 
what I have to say on the subject comes from 
thirty years personal experience as an of- 
licer of the law and finally as Warden of the 
third largest prison in these United States. 

Crime costs the tax payers thirty millions 
of dollars daily. This amount is fifty percent 
greater than the combined net earnings of all 
our corporations. The average age of those 
convicted is nineteen, and this means that ten 
years ago the average prisoner was in the 
grade school. But what is more significant 
is the fact that the men who will be in the 
prisons in 1943 are boys that are in the public 
schools today. Today, in this country, we have 
an army of boy hobos numbering over 300,000 
and most of them mere youths. There are 
nine and one-half million school children in 


the United States that are faced with bad 
schools or none at all. This is serious; it must 
be remembered that Ignorance is the Siamese- 
Twin of Crime. 

One-fifth of all the arrests last year were 
mere boys and over 42% were repeaters. It 
is an ugly picture when we know that 75% 
of all the habitual criminals were convicted 
before the age of eighteen. You cannot start 
at the penal institution. You can only expect 
returns if you start with the child, the parents, 
the home, and our public schools with their 
parent and teacher organizations. 

Our average population last year in the 
Missouri State Penitentiary was 4613 inmates, 
with ages ranging from 14 to 87 years. Of 
this number, 7% had no schooling; 18% up 
to the 4th grade; 25% graduated the 8th 
grade; 4% went to High School and 1°e went 
to College. 

With the above in mind, how can a man with 
an honest conscience reduce our public school 
systems and give more idle time to our chil- 
dren and young men and women in their 
teens? Surely, there must be other means of 
saving money than taking knowledge from 
the coming generation. 

It is best that all of us remember we are 
not dealing with dollars and cents—we are 
dealing with lives and young thoughts that 
are human. When we leave, let us be sure 
that our children and our children’s children 
have the educational advantages that we 
knew; in that, we can be assured of a future 
race well educated and with less crime and 
criminals, 

Trusting this may be of interest to you and 
be of some benefit in your work, I am 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) J. M. SANDERS, 


JMS:tg 
Warden. 
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In Journeys Afar 


By Edith L. Gibson. 


which for want of a better name, we may 

call the world of reality and the world 
of imagination. To the world of reality we 
need no introduction—in it we live, move, and 
have our being. We get up in the morning; 
eat our breakfasts; go to our work, whether 
it be in class-room, office, field, or home; eat 
our lunch at noon; return to our work; come 
home at night; rest, possibly go to a basket- 
ball game or movie; and eventually go to bed. 
Tomorrow we shall, in all probability, g> 
through with much the same routine, and shall 
continue doing so, with an occasional vacation, 
for the greater part of our lives; for life is a 
routine, and consists very largely, as Seth 
Parker says, in “doing our daily chore.” 

For most of us it is no doubt best that life 
is such a routine. We move more easily and 
with less friction when we move in well-oiled 
but familiar grooves. There are a few people, 
to be sure, who cannot content themselves in 
their grooves and must needs blaze new trails. 
They are the people who discover North Poles, 

y across oceans, and swim British Channels. 
But to the great majority of ordinary folk 
adventure must come by proxy, and it comes 
when we leave the world of reality for the 
world of imagination. 

There are numerous entrances to this world 
of the imagination. One is by means of the 
stage. Throughout the centuries the great 
lure of the stage can be attributed not so 
much to interest in the technique or develop- 
ment of the drama as to the fact that people 
have been able, by this means, to live in a 
make-believe world, where realities are lost 
sight of and where, for the moment at least, 
“the play’s the thing.” A more recent en- 
trance is by way of the motion picture, and an 
even more recent one is by radio. But when 
all is said and done, the easiest, cheapest, 
most satisfactory entrance to this world of 
imagination is to be found when we sit down 
in our easy chair and creep behind the pages 
of a book of romantic fiction. 


Shall we then take a journey into this most 
fascinating world and see what pleasures we 
may encounter? Would you like, for instance, 
to leave this rather prosaic twentieth century 
world, with its street cars, automobiles, and 
bath tubs, and in a moment find yourself in 
company with knights in armor, ladies in silks 
and velvets—where swords are constantly be- 
ing crossed, where seas are swept with pirates, 
where charming Cinderellas marry handsome 
princes, and “All’s well that ends well”? Be- 
gin with Alexander Dumas’ The Three Mus- 
keteers, a romance of the days of Louis XIV, 
wherein love, adventure, intrigue, and loyalty 
to friendship unite in a breezy, spicy story, 
that is brimful of action and interest. If 


T waich EXIST, for all of us, two worlds, 


you would see English knighthood at its best, 


read Scott’s Jvanhoe, brooded over by the rest- 
less spirit of Richard the Lionhearted. Fol- 
low it by Conan Doyle’s The White Company, 
with its tales of jousts and tournaments. For 
the period of Chivalry’s decline take Cer- 
vantes’ Don Quixote and thereby make the ac- 
quaintance of one of fiction’s inimitable char- 
acters, 

No history gives so clear a picture of life 
in the Middle Ages as Charles Reade’s The 
Cloister and the Hearth, and none so vivid a 
background of the political intrigues of the 
French Revolution as Charles Dickens’ Tal 
of Two Cities. Bulwer Lytton’s Last Days of 
Pompeii will take you.back in fancy to the 
days of gladitorial combats in the Roman 
arena. Lew Wallace’s Ben Hur or Sienkiewicz’ 
Quo Vadis will picture the Jewish and Roman 
worlds as they may have been in the days 
when Jesus walked in Galilee. 

If you would combine unique characteriza- 
tion with historical setting, meet the incom- 
parable Jean Val Jean in Victor Hugo’s Les 
Miserables or satisfy your appetite for the 
grotesque with The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 
For nobility in character read Winston 
Churchill’s Richard Carvel, Thackeray’s Henry 
Esmond, or Hugh Walpole’s Farmer John. 

The Elizabethan Age in England, with its 
pageantry and color, lives again in Scott's 
Kenilworth, 

For romance and pure delight in reading 
as well as for a colorful background lose your- 
self in Geoffrey Farnol’s The Broad Highway 
The Amateur Gentleman, The Admirable Bet- 
ty, or Over the Hills. Go with John Ridd 
through the robbers’ dens and dark forests 
of Exmoor in Blackmore’s Lorna Doone. Roam 
the American woods and see the Indian and 
the pioneer in Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales, 
get the background of the American Revolu- 
tion in Cooper’s The Spy, or find romance 
flavored with tragedy in Wren’s French Afri- 
can story of Beau Geste. 

If you like a distinct tang of the sea, read 
Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast, Cooper’s 
The Pilot, Conrad’s Typhoon, or his immortal 
Youth, in which the spirit of the sea is made 
to symbolize the spirit of adventure. 

If you are tired of romance for a moment, 
go, for a bit of stark realism, to the bleak 
hills of northern England and meet the simple 
country folk of the Sussex Downs in Thomas 
Hardy’s Return of the Native, Far From th: 
Madding Crowd, Tess of the D'Urbervilles, 
The Mayor of Casterbridge, and Jude the Ob- 
scure. Follow the struggles of Sheila Kaye- 
Smith’s farm and factory folk in Joanna God- 
den and Iren and Smoke. Achievement comes 
through difficulty in Dickens’ David Copper- 
field, Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre, or Louis 
Hemon’s Marie Chapdelaine, a story of a brave 
heroine of the French Canadian country 
around Lake St. John. 
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Suppose, for the sake of variety, we go into 
a fairy world, for a time, where we meet 
delightful rabbits and rats, hares and moles. 
Read Kenneth Graham’s Wind in the Wil- 
lows, Milne’s Winnie the Poon, and Kipling’s 
Jungle Book. Forget the world of reality en- 
tirely in Hudson’s delightful Green Mansions 
or Little Boy Lost, in William Morris’ House 
of the Wolfings or News from Nowhere. 
Match your wits with H. G. Wells as he spec- 
ulates about the future in The Time Machine, 
The New Machieveli or Men Like Gods. 

Perhaps, however, you would like adventure 
but real people and real happenings. This is 
entirely possible. Go with Stefanssen through 
what he calls The Friendly Arctic, or with 
Martin Johnson and his wife as they hunt 
lions with a camera in Sefari, five hundred 
miles from a grocery store. Sail with Trader 
Horn on the rivers of Africa or fly with Lind- 
bergh across the Atlantic in We. Find fiction- 
ized biography in Lytton Strachey’s Queen 
Victoria or Elizabeth and Essex, in Jacob 
Riis’ The Making of an American, in The Let- 
ters of Theodore Roosevelt to His Children, 
The Americanization of Edward Bok, or Ham- 
lin Garland’s Son of the Middle Border. 

If to the slogan “See America First” you 
should wish to add “Know American Fiction 
First,” you can find both romance and realism 
in American city, farm, or small town. See 
life in Chicago and the prairies of Illinois in 
the early days through the pages of Edna 
Ferber’s So Big. See the struggles of early 
Nebraskans in Willa Cather’s On Pioneers or 
One of Ours. Read Margaret Hill McCarter’s 
The Price of the Prairies for the story of 
Kansas in pioneer days, or meet the early 
settlers of the great northwest in Roolveeg’s 
Giants in the Earth and Their Fathers’ God. 
See the sturdy Iowa pioneers in John T. Fred- 
erick’s Druida and Green Bush. Read Haw- 
thorne, of course, for New England atmos- 
phere. Find all the romance of California 
condensed in Ramona by Helen Hunt Jackson. 
Incidentally you must not miss knowing Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn by Mark Twain 
or Edward Eggleston’s incomparable Hoosier 
School Master. You will not soon forget the 
charming little Chad of John Fox, Jr.’s Little 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn by Mark Twain 
the cowboy at his best in Owen Wister’s The 
Virginian. 

The list might go on almost indefinitely 
for ours is truly a rich heritage. Why not 
be at home in this imaginary world, on speak- 
ing terms, as it were, with the great fictitious 
characters of the ages, and thereby enrich and 
enlarge our own intellectual horizons? In 
John Masefield’s poem ‘“‘Sea Fever” the poet 
is probably thinking of real seas and actual 
fevers, but without stretching our imagina- 
tions too far we may apply his thought to 
fictitious journeys: 

I must go down to the sea again, to the 

lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to 

steer her by. 
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And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song 
and the white sails shaking 
And a gray mist on the sea’s face and a 
gray dawn breaking. 
I must go down to the sea again, for the 
call of the running tide 
Is a wild call and a clear call that cannot 
be denied. 
And all I ask is a windy day with the white 
clouds flying, 
And the flung spray and the blown spume 
and the sea gulls crying. 
I must go down to the sea again to the 
vagrant gypsy life, 
To the gulls’ way and the whales’ way where 
the wind’s like a whetted knife, 
And all I ask is a merry yarn 
laughing fellow rover, 
And a quiet sleep and a sweet dream when 
the long trick’s over. 
We may not in reality go on far journeys, but 
through the trails of fiction we may in a very 
true sense “go down to the sea in ships.” 


from a 
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Union Of Federal Educational Agencies 


NION of Federal Agencies concerned with 

the promotion of education in Interior 

is announced by Harold L. Ickes, Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

By official order the functions of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education are trans- 
ferred to the U. S. Office of Education in the 
Department of the Interior. 

Dr. George F. Zook, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, will direct the activities of the en- 
larged Federal Office of Education. 

“This transfer of the functions of the Board 
is not to be interpreted as any curtailment of 
the activities of the Federal Government in 
the field of vocational education,” said Secre- 
tary Ickes. ‘“‘Both Commissioner Zook and I 
have long been deeply interested in vocational 
education and we both propose to promote the 
development of this highly important part of 
the field of education vigorously.” 

Secretary Ickes changed the designation of 
Dr. J. C. Wright, from “Director, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education,” to “Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Vocational Education” 
with “no change in duties.” 

On the occasion of his being given general 
supervision of vocational education in the en- 
larged Federal Office of Education, Commis- 
sioner Zook replied to Secretary Ickes’ order: 
“T wish to assure you that I have a deep sense 
of the importance of this added responsibility. 
I will, to the best of my ability, promote the 
cause of vocational education vigorously and 
wisely. I trust that this union of educational 
forces in the Federal Government will increase 
the effectiveness of the service which the Fed- 
eral Government renders to the States and local 
communities in the conduct of their educa- 
tional programs.” 

The united educational services are now 
housed on six floors of the Hurley-Wright 
Building at the corner of Pennsylvania Avenue 
and 18th Street, two blocks west of the White 
House. This is a temporary home to be oc- 
cupied until other space in Government build- 
ings to house Federal services is available. 

The Federal Office of Education was estab- 
lished by an Act of Congress in 1867 to col- 
lect “statistics and facts as we shall show the 
condition and progress of education,” diffuse 
“information respecting the organization and 
management of schools and school systems, 
and methods of teaching as shall aid the 
people . and otherwise promote the 
cause of education.” It studies education in 
all of its phases in the United States, public 
and private, from the nursery school level to 
adult and parent education. As a fact gather- 
er it serves as the central educational census 
agency for the United States. But it also con- 


ducts numerous researches which have guided 
the way toward the improvement of education. 
Conferences fostered by commissioners of edu- 
cation have enabled educational leaders to di- 
rect their joint efforts towards solving national 


problems facing education. Since the trans- 
fer of the native schools of Alaska to the 
Indian Service in 1931, the Office of Educa- 
tion has been engaged exclusively in research, 
advisory and service activities. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education 
came into existence as the result of the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act on February 23, 1917. 
It was created to meet the demands of in- 
dustry, agriculture, and commerce, and of or- 
ganizations interested in home making, for 
the purpose of promoting vocational schools 
throughout the country. These schools were 
organized for the purpose of providing voca- 
tional training to youth and adults, to em- 
ployed and unemployed, interested in agricul- 
tural, trade or industrial, or in home making 
pursuits. 

In transferring the functions of Vocational] 
Education to the Department of the Interior 
the President provided that the Federal Board 
should continue in an advisory capacity with- 
out compensation. 

The Federal program of vocational education 
also includes the vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled persons. 

In the administration of the six Federal acts 
passed by Congress relating to vocational edu- 
cation and vocational rehabilitation, the Office 
of Education cooperates with State boards for 
vocational education and in the case of one 
act with the District of Columbia. 

It is doubtful whether the President’s Com- 
mission of 1914 or the members of Congress 
themselves who voted for the Smith-Hughes 
Act in 1917, could have visualized the growth of 
the vocational program which has taken place 
during these sixteen years. In 1917, only six 
States had any organized programs of voca- 
tional education. In 1933, all 48 States, the 
Territory of Hawaii, and the Island of Puerto 
Rico have well organized programs in agricul- 
ture, trades and industries, home economics 
and in 44 States programs for the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled civilians. More than 
1,150,000 youth and adults are enrolled in day, 
part-time, and evening schools and classes. 
Nearly 30,000 teachers are employed. 

Of the total enroilment about one third are 
adult workers, another one third are young 
workers who have left the full-time school but 
who return for a portion of their working day 
to attend a vocational school. The remainder 
are boys and girls who have not yet entered 
upon employment and who are devoting full 
time to preparation for work. 

It is interesting to note that in the Southern 
States the enrollment of adult farmers in eve- 
ning schools exceeds the enrollment of young 
people in the day schools. 

The Federal Office of Education is now be- 
ing called upon to assist in the educational 
aspects of the new Governmental activities 
inaugurated within the last six months. The 
staff members are taking on increased burdens 
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arising from the new extensions of the Re- 
covery program. The Office of Education is 
acting as consultant and assisting with the 
educational activities of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, on school build- 
ing problems in connection with the Public 
Works Administration. on educational prob- 
lems of the Citizens Conservation Corps, and 
on problems growing out of the NRA ban on 
child labor and code regulations on training 
for industry, as well as numerous other Fed- 
eral activities. 

With the uniting of the staffs of the voca- 
tional education organization and the Federal 
Office of Education, SCHOOL LIFE magazine 
becomes the mouthpiece for the combined Fed- 
eral interests in education. SCHOOL LIFE has 
been the official journal of the Federal Office 
of Education for 15 years. 


PISCATORIAL PHILOSOPHY 
by J. G. Pummil 


(Printed without permission) 


TRULY WISH that I might fish 
In streams that are a ’teeming 
With fish as large as Jones’ barge, 
In fact—or else by seeming. 


That’s how they seemed, as oft I dreamed 
And snatched the “punkin-seedlet” 

In our small brook, with minnow hook 
From ’neath the sunken weedlet. 


A fish’s size—the thing we prize— 
Is measured by no figger, 

But in the brain of him who fain 
Would make it seem much bigger. 


When just a kid, my vision did 

What grown men’s tongues supply them, 
My minnows’ small became so tall 

It took a vat to fry them. 


Se in this life of peace or strife 
Each thing is as we choose it; 

We have a ton of joy and fun, 
Or by our own selves lose it. 




















LEARN WHILE 
YOU PLAY 
. ———. Amid the 
| ww Beauties of 







Study in one of the 
West’s finest univer- 
sities during the sum- 
mer at the height of 
the Dude Ranch sea- 
son! Fees and living 
costs are low—you will enjoy the tour- 
ist’s freedom and fun with al’ the com- 

forts of the permanent resident. 


The University 


of 
Wyoming 


a is known everywhere 
Rb») as the 


COOLEST SUMMER 

SCHOOL 
IN 

AMERICA. 


A reputation deserv- 
edly enjoyed. The 
University is located 
at 7,200 feet and the 
permanent summer 
camp at 10,000 feet, both amid the beau- 
ties and natural recreational advantages 
of the main range of the Rockies. 


A NOTED SUMMER FACULTY 


includes visiting department heads 
with national reputations. 








First Term—June 11 to July 18 
Second Term—July 19 to Aug. 24 


1934 


Illustrated announcement and 
bulletins cheerfully sent. 
Cc. R. MAXWELL 
Director of Summer Session 
University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
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An Equal Opportunity 


L. L. Blair 


rytHE ONLY CERTAIN guarantee of an in- 

telligent citizenry for the maintenance of 

a democracy and for the assurance of 
intelligence co-operation is the full support 
of the public school system. And democracy 
being what it is, it is essential that this social 
intelligence be universal. We have seen too 
often in the affairs of government an intelli- 
gent minority thwarted by representatives of 
an unintelligent majarity. Likewise, we have 
seen the representatives of an unintelligent 
minority belaboring and impeding the repre- 
sentatives of an intelligent majority. It is, 
therefore, not only necessary for those desir- 
ing to maintain the democracy and anxious to 
assure intelligent co-operation to give full sup- 
port to the public schools of their community, 
but it is also essential for them to give sup- 
port to a much larger program of public edu- 
cation which assures an equal opportunity in 
education to every boy and girl in the United 
States. 

It is well enough for some of our so-called 
leaders in big business to ask that the public 
schools furnish them only with laborers and 
the housemaids they need. Their interest is 
twofold: In the first place, they would keep 
the masses, with neither the ambition nor the 
intelligence to ask for or to effect improve- 
ments in the conditions of living. In the sec- 
ond place, they would send their own sons and 
daughters to the endowed private schools 
where they would be trained for the leadership 
which their fathers contend is their heritage. 
Their sons and daughters would be safeguarded 
in this leadership because no upstart young 
graduate of the public schools would come out 
equipped with the ambition and the habits and 
the intelligence to challenge them in their 
places. 

The sons and daughters of the captains of 
industry and finance would be taught to an- 
alyze problems scientifically by their studies 
in the fields of physics, chemistry, and biology. 
They would be taught to arrive at conclusions 
logically by their study of mathematics and 
geometry. They would be taught to be men 
and women of the world, who could borrow and 
exchange ideas with the peoples of the world, 
by their study of the foreign languages. They 
would be taught to guide their actions in the 
future by a sound preparation in the study of 
the history of the past. They would be given 
every advantage to assure them the personal- 
ity and intelligence for leadership while the 
children of the masses were being taught to 
wash their dishes, switch their freight cars, 
and work in their sweat shops. 

It is an old story in the history of social and 
political relations that when a _ minority 
echieves wealth and power that minority will 
seek to preserve that wealth and power for 
itself and for its children. Social and political 
barriers are erected to maintain that distribu- 
tion. In the past it has been necessary many 


*A Radio Address over KYW sponsored by Committee 
on Publicity, Men’s Teachers Union of Chicago. 


times to effect an equitable redistribution by 
revolution. Fortunately for America that has 
not been necessary. The underlying principles 
of democracy have prevailed and capacity, in- 
dustry, and achievement have been more often 
rewarded than not. In every generation 
America has seen many of its leaders come 
from the common people. 

The one great difference between such demo- 
cratic opportunity in America and the flashes 
made by the climbing man in Continental sys- 
tems of society is that the American can direct 
his full effort to accomplishment. In a less 
democratic system the man with worthy am- 
bition too often warps his personality, wrecks 
his health, dulls his sense of values, and even- 
tually destroys his own success because his 
efforts have to be applied to overcoming unjust 
barriers. With him, so much physical and men- 
tal effort has to be applied without guidance 
to even catch up with the guided education of 
the elect or elite leaders that broad, sympa- 
thetic, constructive leadership is a_ physica! 
and mental impossibility when leadership is 
finally won. 

In America the public schools have offered 
a guided program of education. They have 
equipped boys and girls for solving problems 
ot life. They have made possible for both good 
and bad scholars a chance to devote their en- 
ergies to productive accomplishment. Above 
all, public education has created in the minds 
of American boys and girls the conviction tha‘ 
they are as well equipped for solving the prob- 
lems of life as any other boy or girl. Such 
a conviction, whether justified in certain in- 
dividual cases or not, is basic to the perpetu- 
ation of democracy. It is basic whether they 
expect to achieve by individual ruggedness or 
move forward with the group by co-operation. 

It is the ideal of public education in Americs 
that the capacities, skills and habits of Amer- 
ican children be developed to the point where 
social, economic, and political problems can 
be solved by the co-operation of an intelligeni 
group of citizens. Have the educational lead- 
ers and teachers even come close to this ideal ” 
It would be unconvincing to take some of their 
ewn near-view statements to prove that they 
have come close to this ideal. It is better a‘ 
such a time to consider the basis upon which 
their chief enemies act. 

Is it because taxes are too high? Too many 
of them have not paid their taxes. Rather be- 
cause tax on property can no longer support 
the entire cost of government. If that fact 
were thoroughly recognized by the people an! 
carried into law, tax on property would be sun- 
plemented by increased taxes on personal prop- 
erty and a demand for fair listing of that per- 
sonal property, and by income taxes and taxe 


on hidden capital. This would hurt some of 


our civic leaders terribly. It would make then 
pay taxes which would be just. Their adroi: 
means of preventing this is to decrease th 
cost of government to the point where prop 
erty tax alone can support it and so allow 
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them to go on earning from untaxed holdings. 
The one cost of government which they can 
attack without incurring political animosity is 
the public school expense. 

Moreover such action serves another end. 
It would make of the schools a training ground 
for their workers, while their own sons and 
daughters studied in private schools to be 
leaders. It would place every obstacle in the 
way of training men and women to challenge 
the established rating of the leadership of 
their educated sons and daughters. It would 
not only prevent the individual challenge of 
men and women who now come from our 
publie schools truly educated, but it would pre- 
vent any intelligent co-operation of citizens op- 
erating on the true principles of democracy. 
When these leaders seek to redirect the pur- 
peses of public education, they pay public edu- 
cation a far greater tribute than any of its 
own workers have paid it. When they plead 
to limit the education of the children of the 
masses to technical training for menial serv- 
ice they are in fact saying, “You are doing too 
good a job. Our places are no longer safe 
and secure for our own children. We can no 
longer exercise power blindly and reap the 
harvest of privilege. There are too many in- 
telligent citizens co-operating for the common 
good—and the common good is not our good!” 


When such men and women who by virtue 
of present power and wealth ask that public 
education be cut, they are actually asking thac 
democracy be junked. They ask you to take 


out of the principles of democracy the prin- 
ciple of an equal opportunity. When that is 
removed our system of social and political life 
in America will be a form of aristocracy. 


We have something of that form of life with 
us now, it is true, but as the benefits of public 
education become more firmly established there 
will be less and less of unpunished misuse of 
power and less and less of unjust privilege. 
To effect this end the schools must be recog- 
nized as an instrument of society and should 
offer their benefits to every boy and girl in 
the United States. They will return many fold 
the costs by progress which will be effected by 
the action of their intelligent graduates. 


It becomes, therefore, the duty and privilege 
of all who believe in democracy to guarantee 
to the boys and girls of the entire United 
States an equal opportunity. Such guarantec 
is basic to the perpetuation of intelligent co- 
operation of citizens acting under the princi- 
ples of true democracy. Thus the full support 
of the system of public education is basic to 
the solution of present and future problems. 








The Playcrafters 
Present ... 


and Saeritice. Death, the 


active part. 
ROYALTY: None. 


THE NEW DEAL, 75c 
A One-Act Comedy Drama 








TS kk kk 
DOWN FROM CALVARY 


By 
Don BENN OWENS, JR. 
A Two-Act Religious Drama written around the triumph of 
Christianity. The Author has dealt vividly with Death, Love 
strongest of human emotions! 
Love, the purest of human desires! Sacrifice, the quintessen- 
tial ecstasy of Divine Love! 
is grand, magnificent, spectacular! So written as to permit 
the entire membership of a Church, School, Club, ete., to take 


PRICE OF SCRIPT: 
ENTHRALLING TIME: 2!4 Hours. 
NUMBER OF SCENES: 3. 

NUMBER OF PLAYERS: 1W. 4M. 
SCENERY: No special Scenery Required. 
OTHER PLAYCRAFTFER PLAY “HITS” 
HORROR WEEK, Tic 
A Two-Act Mystery Drama 


Let Our Experts Help You Arrange Your Next Program. 
THE PLAYCRAFTERS GUILD 
1012-D Washington Street 


DOWN FROM CALVARY 


(Oe. 


SINS OF THE FATHERS, 7T5c 
A Two-Act Comedy-Drama 





Dayton, Ohio 

















HIS RECOMPENSE 
H. F. Pratt 


Corridor bells rang the hour of three 
When the pupils at last were free. 

They filed out hastily through the hall, 
William and John, and Mary, and all. 


The lessons had been hard that day, 
Some of the pupils had stayed away; 
Some had come quite unprepared— 
When called upon, had simply stared. 


Some there were who dared to shirk 
Because they did not like their work, 
While others, wiser than the rest, 
Had tried to do their level best. 


Slowly the teacher put books away, 
Assignments made for the following day, 
Started a set of papers to grade 

And find out what each pupil made. 


When at last he raised his head, 

Some of the papers were smeared with red; 
Omissions, mistakes, and failures there, 
Caused him almost to despair. 


Was he? Could he? Did he know 
How to make these young minds grow? 
Which one was wrong? He, or they? 
Really, ’twas quite hard to say. 


Had he chosen trade instead, 
Would he not now be ahead? 
What of his lot a decade hence? 
Was there any recompense? 


Many questions such as these 
Overcame him by degrees, 

When Nature kindly took a hand 
And to his questions put an end. 


For as he dreamed he seemed to see 
Faces fair, as fair could be 

The youngsters grown and full of life. 
Just as in the later strife. 


Saw them coming back to him 
When his eyes were growing dim, 
Their tributes of respect to pay 
For the lessons of an earlier day. 


’Twas fast approaching the hour of four 
As he glanced the schoolroom o’er, 
And noted the place where each one sat, 
John, and Jennie, and Sue, and Pat. 


But o’er their faces had come a change: 

He seemed to see with a wider range. 

He put on his hat and home he went. 

With the thought of another day well spent. 
Written Malone, New York, Aug. 15, 1933. 
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ART AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


The department of art education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is devoting its courses for 
the 1934 summer quarter to those teachers who 
are going to help adults as well as high schoo! 
students find creative enjoyment in their leis- 
ure hours. 

The first session of the quarter extends fron 
June 20 to July 28; the second from July 25 
to September 1. 

With the spread of the CWA and the grow- 
ing desire for enlarged community and _in- 
dividual activities, clubs and other adu! 
groups are asking for training in handicraf 
and other forms of art as well as in drama 
and music. Social workers as well as trained 
art teachers are being requested for this help 
Social workers, in turn, are turning to ar‘ 
schools to help them in their lack of persona! 
experience in art. 

To meet these needs, the faculty in art edu- 
cation will offer practical courses which wil! 
cover appreciation of art as well as construc- 
tion. 

Other departments are offering § special 
courses with which to meet the varied prob- 
lems of the times. Sociology is offering a 
block of training courses in social work. So- 
cial case workers are the one class of people 
today for whom there is a greater demand 
than there is supvly, say the sociologists. Pre- 
ventive medicine and public health nursing i 
meeting the emergency from many angles. 

The department of journalism is meeting the 
increased interest in affairs of the day with 
courses on propaganda and censorship in the 
modern world and the press and foreign af 
fairs. During the second term the department 
of political science will sponsor an interna- 
tional affairs week. Speakers and round-table 
leaders will be chosen from public, business 
and academic life. 

Speech and dramatic arts offer an unusual! 
opportunity to those who will be active in the 
leadership of small town and rural commu: 
ities where home talent plavs are creating so 
much interest these davs. The courses in dra- 
matics offer opportunities to observe all of 
the activities included in the production of 
plays from make-up to direction. All student 
in courses in the denartment of sneech. of 
which the dramatic arts are a part. will be 
elirible. too, to try out for some of the play 
to be given during the quarter. 

Agricultural education is laving a special 
emphasis on the work of the Future Farme? 
of. America. Plans are being made, too, + 
bring men to the -ampus for lectures who a) 
prominently identified with the agricultural ad 
jJustment program. 


Physical education for women has new 


work to offer, as well as chemistry, mechanica! 
encineering. and many others. 

For details of the summer courses write 
the Director. Summer Session, University « 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


+ 
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UNIVERSITY STUDENTS TO WORK OUT 
THEIR OWN SALVATION 


A group of thirty high school graduates 
have been selected from the Washington D. C., 
high schools for a special experiment in 
George Washington University. They take up 
college work with no formal requirements at- 
tached. They attend whatever classes they 
desire. When and if they so desire college 
credit, they may secure it by passing a com- 
prehensive examination in the subject under 
consideration. 

The students were selected from among 
those high school graduates who had returned 
to the high school because they were not able 
to go to college. Scholastic ability was an- 
other basis for selection. From _ private 
sources their tuition is paid and freedom from 
formal class requirements may be supposed to 
og partial self support through part time 
jobs. 





UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Extensive opportunities for summer study 
and research are offered by the University of 
Southern California in the 29th annual sum- 
mer school, which will open on June 18th. The 
eleven-weeks’ session is divided into two terms, 
June 18 to July 27; July 29 to August 31. 

Leading institutions of the country are rep- 
resented in the visitine faculty announced by 
Dean Lester B. Rogers. 

“The summer session at Southern California 
serves a two-fold purpose,” states the Dean. 


“It provides a means for the most effective 
use of spare time and stimulates the study 
of scientific-industrial, social-economic, and 
educational problems of the day. 


“To the teacher, summer study is one major 
means of clarifying and more effectively meet- 
ing the issues of the current situation. Our 
summer program has been planned not only 
for those who may be seekine college degrees, 
but for all who desire to have a better under- 
standing of the forces that have brought about 
the social-economic problems and who wish to 
join with others in a reconstruction program 
that will promote stability and progress.” 

Guest professors to teach at U. S. C. in 
the 1934 summer school include Prof. J. An- 
ton De Haas of Harvard; Dr. Charles E. Mar- 
tin of University of Washington; Dr. Howard 
W. Odum of University of North Carolina; 
Dr. Frank A. Laurie of University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. Knight Dunlap of Johns Hopkins 
University; Dr. Clyde Milton Hill of Yale 
University; Dr. Fletcher Swift of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley; Dr. Harry P. 
Smith of Syracuse University; John Smallman, 
conductor of the Los Anveles “A Cappella” 
choir; and Eugene Gustave Steinof of New 
a well-known painter, sculptor, and archi- 
ect. 








LOANS 


Courteously 


Privately 





“The courtesy and privacy 
of your loan plan is greatly 
appreciated,” writes one 
school teacher. 






34 Your signature is all that is re- 
*== quired on the Special Household 
Loan Plan for school teachers. Your 
word is believed. Your affairs are not 
discussed with outsiders. 

You can get $300 or less promptly, 
privately, pleasantly —and take up to 20 
months torepay in monthly installments. 

Call at the nearest office. Or, if you 
prefer, the entire transaction can be 
completed by mail. The coupon below 
is for your convenience. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


MISSOURI OFFICES 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
2nd Floor, Shank- 3rd Floor, Central Na- 
man Building, tional Bank Bldg., 
3119 Troost Ave. 705 Olive St. 
4th Floor, The Dierks 2nd Floor, Washington 
Building Grand Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 520 No. Grand Blvd. 


ST. JOSEPH, 4th Floor, Tootle Building 
Household charges the low monthly rate set by the 
Missouri law, 24% on unpaid balances only 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


EE Ee ee EN 
ID aissinisannsivseniencieneniamiinisinprnmevaasanvinialamtsinntuninnsaaniaaiiiia ia 
IN Eos cnsniceserscnechaneaie aioe atins healeiniadaniieclerdiiieiesintbinhinaimsdiagialaiiaias 
Amount I wish to borrow $__.................My salary is $ 
I teach at naiehsibe sstihioad inate linaaettnainepintaiaepetneeaminanias 
It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or 


put me to any expense. 
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SIXTY-TWO YEARS OF CONTINUOUS 
SERVICE 





Resolution Passed by the St. Joseph 
Teachers Club on the Death of Miss 
Lizzie Griswold, in St. Joseph, 

Feb. 21. 





N RECOGNITION of the long and un- 

tiring service of Miss Lizzie Griswold 

as a teacher in the elementary schools 
of St. Joseph, Missouri, the St. Joseph 
Teachers’ Club at its March meeting ex- 
pressed its sense of personal loss in her 
death, and its deep appreciation of her 
loyalty and support. 

From the earliest beginnings of public 
education in St. Joseph, Miss Griswold 
has been closely identified with primary 
teaching in the city; and during her 
sixty-two years of continuous service she 
was never tardy nor absent because of 
personal illness. 

This steadfastness to duty was one of 
the fundamental qualities of her char- 
acter. She was unassuming, sincere, dili- 
gent, and untiring in her efforts to in- 
spire in her pupils the highest moral and 
intellectual ideals. These years of serv- 
ice which she so unselfishly gave to the 
schools of St. Joseph, are an enduring 
memorial to her. 

Be it, therefore, resolved that this ex- 
pression of sympathy and appreciation 
be sent to the family of Miss Griswold: 
that it be spread upon the minutes of 
the Teachers’ Club meeting; and, also, 
that a copy be sent to SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY. 

Margaret Farthing 
Margaret Smythe 
Margaret Cronan 
Elizabeth Brown 
Marion Wilson 











UNIVERSITY OF DENVER TO AWARD 
PH. D. DEGREES NEXT YEAR 

Adding new prestige to the University of 
Denver, courses will be offered in the depart- 
ments of Psychology and Education for de- 
grees in doctor of Philosophy beginning Sep- 
tember, 1934, according to W. D. Engle, dean 
of the Graduate School. 

Committees from the different departments 
have been working on this project for the past 
several weeks in an effort to decide which de- 
partments should offer Ph. D. courses. For 
the present the departments of Psychology and 
Education will confer the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Later it is planned to have other 
departments of the University offer the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. 

According to Dean Engle, the courses will 
be such that a minimum period of three years 
will be required to receive a degree after 
graduation from college. 

The method of study followed will resemble 
the system used at Yale, Harvard, and other 
prominent colleges and universities through- 
out the United States and England. 
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NATIONAL PENMANSHIP CONVENTION 
AT INDIANAPOLIS 


The National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors will hold its next 
annual meeting at the Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, April 18, 19 and 20, 1934. The 
primary aim of the association is the ad- 
vancement of the cause of good handwriting, 
but it also endeavors to keep definitely in step 
with the forward march of education in gen- 
eral. An excellent program has been arranged, 
and the meeting promises to be interesting and 
inspirational. 





SCHOOLS VOTE BONDS 


The voters of Louisiana, by a large majority, 
March 20, approved an $87,000 bond issue fo. 
the improvement of its public school system. 
The bonds will be purchased by the PWA, 
which will also make a grant of about $22,000. 

The Florence school district, in Morgan 
County, recently voted $5,000 in bonds for . 
new school building. 


A SENATOR ON EDUCATION 


I cannot conceive of a great nation in the 
twentieth century, and more than all a self- 
governing democracy, surviving without, a sys- 
tem of universal, free public education. This 
pation has such a system and may well thank 
God that it has faithfully adhered to it for 
more than a century. 

We are apt to forget how new it is in the 
world. Our great state universities with their 
hundreds of thousands of students are as new 
as the American West, and had their birth 
there. The universal free public school system 
is less than four generations old in the United 
States. In Victor Hugo’s great story, “Les 
Miserables,” describing life in France not much 
over a century ago, the Bishop who saved Jean 
Valjean, rebuilt his character and restored him 
to a life of usefulness, makes the remark that 
the time would yet come when the state would 
itself provide educational privileges for all its 
children. In that prophetic sentence Victor 
Hugo visioned a new world. 

It was our own nation that conceived and 
put into effect this dream of universal, free 
public education. Its development has gone 
step by step and hand in hand with the growth 
of the nation. It is our most distinctive insti- 
tution and one of the great products of free 
democracy. And I do not hesitate to say tha‘ 
our republic will stand or fall by it. Recent!) 
a President of the United States declared hi: 
conviction that American world leadership is 
due to its educational system. He pointed to 
the fact that not only is leadership open t» 
every American, but that the wide and rich 
privileges of education give him a superior op 
portunity, and that leadership is more wide!) 
distributed because of these opportunities i» 
the United States than in any other country 
on the earth. 

—Arthur Capper, United State 


Senator from Kansas. 
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$1,000 SCHOLARSHIP 


The Committee on Scholarship in American 
Citizenship of the University of Missouri, of 
which Professor Jonas Viles is Chairman is 
asking the personal cooperation of all the 
teachers of the social sciences in all the first 
class and accredited high schools of the State 
in presenting to their students the features of 
a One Thousand Dollar Scholarship. 


The Scholarship is supported by the Colonial 
Dames of St. Louis and consists of $250 a year 
for four years. The examinations on which 
the award will be based will be given in the 
various school buildings of the State and con- 
ducted by a member of the local school faculty 
on Friday and Saturday, May 11 and 12. 


The subjects for the examinations and the 
amount of High School training assumed are 
as follows: English (3 units); Medieval and 
Modern or World History (1 unit); American 
History (1 unit); American Problems or Civics 
and Economics (1 unit). The only qualifica- 
tions demanded for candidacy are that the can- 
didate, of either sex, be a native of and resi- 
dent in Missouri and must be satisfying this 
term all entrance requirements to the Uni- 
versity. It is expected also that he have some 
real need of this aid, but not that he would 
necessarily be unable to attend the University 
without it. 


Application forms and details have been 
mailed to teachers by Professor Jonas Viles. 
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New Basal Readers 


For the Primary Grades 


These new basal readers—Primer 
to Third Reader inclusive—offer a 
carefully developed and tested sys- 
tem for teaching children to read 
easily, rapidly and joyfully. 


They are profusely illustrated in 
four colors, giving life and addi- 
tional meaning to the stories. 


The vocabulary is most carefully 
graded, and coincides with word 
groupings in the standard lists. 


your correspondence is invited 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


320 East 2Ist Street—Chicago, Illinois 


CHILDHOOD READERS” 

















Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime are Right Food, 
Dental Care, Personal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 





diy 


Personal Care 











Lack of chewing, dentists 
point out, is one of the con- 
tributing causes for the 

resent deterioration of 
teeth. Teeth are to chew 
with but precious little 
chewing do they get in this 
age of Soft Food. Chewing 
exercise offered by gum, 5 
to 10 minutes daily (espe- 











Forward Looking 

.. business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. place r ¢ hewing 

The National Association of ” fo Com. 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 


cially after meals), tends to 
be a definite dental benefit. 
For children it is very much 
to be recommended as 
crowding and overlappin 
teeth are due in no sm 
measure to lack of chewing. 
That is why we say: 

There is a reason, a time and 











on 
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HELP 


the institution you work for and the organ- 
ization that works for you by getting your 
library books and supplies from the 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 





Thus you will 
Save money for your school 
and 
help your own organization 
to 
continue its work 
for 
better schools 
where 
better teachers 
train 
better citizens 
tor 
a better Missouri. 


Your own Association 
Can supply every library need 


Write to 


E. M. CARTER, 


Teachers Building. Columbia, Missouri 
for Order blank Catalog. 
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LINDENWoOD COLLEGE 


For Women 
FOUNDED 1827 
ST. CHARLES, MO. 


Fees have been reduced. 
For catalog and beautiful view 
book apply 
JOHN L. ROEMER, President 
Box SC-34 
St. Charles, Mo. 




















IMPORTANT NOTICE TO ALL SCHOOLS 
WITH ORCHESTRAS 


HE MISSOURI All-State High School 

Orchestra, sponsored by the Missouri 

State Teachers Association, the State 
Teachers Colleges and the University of Mis- 
souri, will present its annual program at the 
general session of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association in Kansas City, Nov. 8-10. 

During the month of April a players rank- 
ing sheet will be mailed to Superintendents 
and Supervisors of Music. It is desired that 
this sheet be filled in and returned to the 
undersigned not later than May 14. 

The following conditions for participation in 
the orchestra are understood and agreed to; 

1. The player must be a bona fide high school 
student from a school maintaining an orches- 
tra of not less than sixteen members. 

2. He must be musically competent. 

38. He must agree to practice the program 
given beléw not less than five hours per week 
from the time parts are mailed to him until 
the date of the performance. 

4. He must pay his own expenses to and 
from and while in the city. 

5. Performers will be chosen on the basis of 
the ranking of the local director, so far as the 
proper balance of the orchestra will permit. 

6. Orchestrations will be furnished by the 
Missouri State Teachers Association. 

7. It is obligatory that players attend all re- 
hearsals as scheduled by the director, while in 
Kansas City. 

The program will consist of the following 
numbers: 

Symphony in G Minor ............. Mozart 
Allegro Motto 
In a Persian Maret (Intermezzo Scene) 


Pe er ee Ketelbey 
In a Chinese Temple Garden (Oriental 
DP! sictcndevdaghedeund Ketelbey 


Instrumentation: First Violin, Second Violin, 
Viola, ’Cello, String Bass, Flue, Oboe, 
Clarinet, Bassoon, Trumpet, Horn, Trom- 
bone, Tuba, Percussion. 

G. P. Kinsey, Manager 
All-State High School Orchestra 
State Teachers College 
Springfield, Missouri. 





MISSOURI 


is the HOME STATE in this graphic 
edition of Book Two 


OUR HOME STATE AND CONTINENT 


It is part of a new and modern four-book 
series of geography for grades 
four to seven titled 


OUR WORLD AND OURSELVES 


Book One Our Neighbors Near and Far____96c¢ 
Book Two Our Home State and Continent $1.32 
Book Three Our Continental Neighbors_____ 1.52 
Book Four How the World Lives and Works 1.52 


Walter H. Ryle, Professor of Social Science, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, has especially prepared this MISSOURI 
EDITION of Book Two for grade 5. 

JUST PUBLISHED ALSO: 

the first two volumes, for grades 4 and 5, 

of a four-book history series 
THE WESTWARD MARCH OF MAN 


Our Beginnings in the Past__..____________ 76¢ 
Our Past in Western Europe_______________ 92¢ 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East Cermak Road Chicago, Illinois 
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SUMMER SESSION 








Prepare yourself for a better position. 
Make sure of holding your present one. 
Unusual opportunities in Denver for 
educational advancement and recreation 
in the invigorating climate of America’s 
scenic wonderland. Two terms: 


First Term: June 18 to July 25 
Second Term: July25toAug.31 


Many practical courses for teachers. 
Large instructional staff. Low railroad 
rates and living expenses. 

Special lectures and courses covering 
the problems of this critical period in 
Economics, Politics, and International 
Relations. Write today for Bulletin. 


UNIVERSITY of DENVER 


Department M University Park, Denver, Colo., 
Send me your Summer School Bulletin. 

NAME on 

Street and No - 

City and State 
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NEW BOOKS 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF TEN LEADING 
AMERICANS TO EDUCATION, by ten 
authors. Published by The Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 1933; 
45 pages. Single copy 10 cents; seven 
copies 50 cents. ; 

The ten leading Americans written up in 
this attractive booklet are: John Dewey, Wil- 
liam James, W. W. Charters, Edward L. Thorn- 

dike, Alexander Inglis, Charles W. Eliot, W. H. 

Kilpatrick, Charles H. Judd, E. P. Cubberley, 

and Frank P. Graves. While most of the 

booklet is written by specialists in agricultural 
education and rural life, every teacher should 
find both interest and profit in studying the 
contributions of this selected group of Amer- 
ican educators whose work has been outstand- 
ing in making possible the present achieve- 
ments in education. A study of these state- 
ments should stir within us a new idealism in 
carrying forward the torch from the hands of 
these eminent leaders.—S. D. 








NEW PLAN EXTENDS PRIMARY READ- 
ING INTO CONTENT FIELDS 

Recent surveys show that by far the larg- 
est share of time in the primary grades is 
devoted to reading. One of the leading studies, 
Carleton H. Mann’s “How Schools Use Their 
Time” (published by Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University), points to the fact that this 
reading time is almost entirely given over to 
books which develop essential reading skills— 
learning how to read—and to simple, easy 
story books. Practically no time is devoted 
to reading in other fields, such as numbers, 
art, health, and science. 

Of course much of the first grader’s time 
must be spent in mastering the fundamental 
tool subject of reading. However, many edu- 
cators agree that too much of the time now 
being devoted to reading is at the expense of 
other fields: The Twenty-Fourth Year Book 
says, “Current practice with regard to time al- 
lotment developed when reading activities were 
limited almost exclusively to the reading 
period. According to the program that has 
been recommended, reading is intimately re- 
lated to practically every classroom activity.” 

In his investigations of primary reading 
methods and materials, Dr. William S. Gray, 
editor of the Twenty-Fourth Year-Book, 
learned that there was a dearth of appropriate, 
suitably-graded materials which would enable 
teachers to carry on a program such as ‘s 
recommended in the Year-Book. As a result 
of this discovery, he has advocated the pro- 
duction of easy, interesting reading material 
in all areas of learning; presented in the form 
of stories with appealing, child-like back- 
grounds and properly controlled vocabularies. 
Some of this new material has appeared re- 
cently. 


- tion of Dr. William S. Gray. 
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An organized series, called, appropriately 
enough, the CURRICULUM FOUNDATION 
SERIES, is now appearing under the direc- 
The Chicago 
firm of Scott, Foresman and Company is the 
publisher. 

TWELFTH YEAR BOOK OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, Crit- 
ical Problems of School Administration. 
Published by the Department. Pages 383. 
Price $2.00. 

Helpful as has been the eleven other year- 
books published by the Department it appears 
that this surpasses them all in usability, au- 
thoritativeness and_ timeliness. Questions 
pressing all school people and the public are 
clearly treated by leaders. The scope of pub- 
lic education, the essential elements of school 
finance, financial independence from other 
phases of local government. the functions of 
lay agencies, the interpretation of the schools 
to the public, are among the questions dis- 
cussed. 

The volume is full of useful information, 
stimulating practices, valuable and practicable 
suggestions. It is a veritable hand-book of 
solutions for critical problems. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. A Manual Based on a Study 
of Good Practice, by J. Flint Waller. 112 
pages. Published by MacCrellish & Quig- 
ley Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

Dealing with a subject which has to do with 
mutual understanding between the school and 
the community this book is peculiarly timely 
in its field. Any suggestion as to methods of 
bringing about a more friendly and construc- 
tive spirit of cooperation at this time should 
catch the attention of school people. If the 
suggestion is based on careful research and 
sound judgment, it should be hailed as a much 
needed advice. Such seems to be the char- 
acter of the very thorough study made by Dr. 
Waller and set forth in these pages. 

Particularly noteworthy is the emphasis he 
places on the necessity for mutual under- 
standing—the teacher is as much obligated to 
know and sympathetically respond to the com- 
munity as the community is to the school. 


CANADA, THE LAND OF THE MAPLE 
LEAF, by James Franklin Chamberlain. 


Pages 215. Published by Overland-Out- 
poy Publications, Los Angeles. Price 
1.00. 


Mr. Chamberlain, who is well known to ele- 
mentary teachers of geography through his 
dozen or more books supplementing geograph- 
ic studies, has through “The Land of the Maple 
Leaf” dealt very entertainingly with our 
northern neighbor. 

As we journey with him through Canada by 
means of these pages, going hurriedly first 
from east to west to get a general view and 
more leisurely from west to east seeing the 
details of each province, division and city, we 
feel more like real neighbors to our sister as- 
sembly of states. Reading “The Land of the 
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Maple Leaf” makes more real to us Canada’s 
vast area, her fertile fields, stately mountains, 
lerdly forests, extensive fisheries, rich mines 
and friendly people. 

The book, coming from Mr. Chamberlain, is 
authoritative, easy to understand, full of in- 
teresting and valuable facts, and a necessary 
adjunct to the teaching material of every 
course in descriptive geography. 

Its physical make-up (by a publisher of 
whose book products this is the first we have 
seen), is attractive as to typography, illustra- 
tions and binding. 
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YOUR VACATION TRIP 
MEDITERRANEAN-NORWAY CRUISE 
July 4th—$525.00 up 
ICELAND-NORWAY-SWEDEN-RUSSIA 
June 26th—$435.00 up 
offers wonderful scenic trip with option for 

extended travel in Europe— 
Booklets—Reservations—Tickets 
RUDOLPH TRAVEL BUREAU 
1201 Locust St.—St. Louis, Mo. 




















APPLICATION PHOTOS 
25 for $1.00—24x3% 


Send original photo, without mount if possible, 
together with dollar bill. Original returned 
intact with reprints. 


NATIONAL PHOTO SERVICE 


2694 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 











AROUND AMERICA 


ENTIRE NO 


cOosT $149 EXTRAS 


Leave Your Pocketbook at Home 
ITINERARY INCLUDES 
San Antonio @ Old Mexico @ Los Angeles 
Hollywood @ San Francisco @ Portland 
Seattle @ Vancouver 
Canadian Rockies, Banff and Lake Louise. 
Optional side trip to Alaska or Honolulu. 





Meals—Hotels—Sightseeing—Sleeping Car Accom- 
modations—Even Tips Are Included. 
Parties Leave Chicago and St. Louis 

JULY 1—JULY 22—AUG. 12 
Ask For Descriptive Pamphiet 


POWERS TOURS 


- Washington St., Chicag 





Our 24th Successful Travel Year 





SAINT Louis UNIVERSITY 


17th 


Session 





SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Faculty of Superior Teachers 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Twenty-One Departments 


For Summer Bulletin, Address 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Saint Louis University 
Saint Louis, Missouri 




















Teacher loans 


BORROW $50 TO $300 BY MAIL 
20 Months to Repay 


Quick cash loans obtained on your signature only... 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL. Confidential . . . school board 
or friends not notified. Our LOW charges gre based 
only on actual time money is used investigate this 
dignified, convenient LOW Cost Loan Plan. 
Write for FREE Folder 1707 


STATE FINANCE CO, 


SOUTHERN SURETY BUILDING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


































ROCKY MT TEACHERS 8 
AGENCY 
410 U. 8. Nat. Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo. 





Our Field 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


Write us regarding our SPECIAL SERVICE 
Largest Teachers Agency in the West 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 














Durmitory Facilities. 
Address Reg., Box M 








PRIMARY TRAINING 


(Accredited) 
June 18—Summer School—July 31—Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on LAKE FRONT 
within walking distance of 1934 World’s Fair: 
Summer courses by Specialists in Primary Methods—Curriculum—Art—Handwork—Children’s Literature— 
Dramatics—Kindergarten Methods—Playground—Nursery Schools and Academic Subjects. 
Classes at Children’s School illustrating New Procedures. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


Demonstration 
Observation and Practice Teaching Facilities. 


616 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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Annual membership dues $2.00, $1.00 of which is to cover cost of School and Community. 


tion to non-members, $2.00 a year. 


Subscrip- 





Change of Address—If you have your address changed give old as well as new address. 





RAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
eee ASSOCIATION. 


Next Meeting, Kansas City, November 8-10, 1934. 


General Officers 

Pauline A. Humphreys, President, Warrensburg, Head 
of Department of Education, State Teachers College ; 
H. P. Study, 1st Vice-President, Springfield, ‘Superintend- 
ent of Schools; Myrtle A. Williams, 2nd Vice-President, 
Doniphan, County Superintendent of Schools; Cecil Jenk- 
ins, 3rd Vice-President, Savannah, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools; E. M. Carter, Secretary-Treasurer, Co- 
lumbia, Secretary of Reading Circle Board, Advertising 
Manager of School and Community; Thos. J. Walker, 
Columbia, Editor of School and Community and Associate 
Secretary-Treasurer; T. E. Vaughan, Columbia, Assistant 
Secretary and Business Manager. 


Executive Committee 


Henry J. Gerling, Chairman, St. Louis, Superintendent 
of Instruction; Pauline A. Humphreys, Ex-Officio, War- 
rensburg, Head of Department of Education, State 
Teachers College; W. J. Willett, Marionville, Superin- 
tendent of Schools; Jane Adams, Kansas City, Teacher, 
Paseo High School; Grace M. Shepherd, Maryville, Pro- 
fessor of Education, State Teachers College; J. F. Tay- 
lor, Kennett, Superintendent of Schools; Ethel Hook, 
Kirksville, Director of Libraries, State Teachers College. 


Legislative Committee 


George Melcher, Chairman, Board of Education, Kansas 
City; E. F. Bush, Wellston; John W. Edie, Maysville; 
Anna M. Groseclose, Lancaster; Geo. L. Hawkins, Board 
of Education Bldg., St. Louis; P. J. Hickey, Madison 
School, St. Louis; R. V. Holmes, Nevada; Theo. W. H. 
Irion, Dean, Faculty of Education, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia; B. P. Lewis, Rolla; George R. Loug- 
head, Poplar Bluff; C. H. McClure, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville; W. H. McDonald, Trenton; C. A. 
Phillips, University Elementary School, Columbia; R. G. 
Russell, Clayton; O. G. Sanford, Dean, University of 
Kansas City, Kansas City; Kathryn Spangler, Clinton; 
H. P. Study, Springfield; Mrs. Rubye H. Thompson, 
Charieston; M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City. 


Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 


Roscoe V. Cramer, Chairman, Switzer School, Kansas 
City; W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; W. H. Lemmel, Flat River. 

Advisers: R. E. Curtis, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; C. H. Hammar, University of Missouri, Columbia. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


J. W. Shannon, Chairman, State Teachers College, 


Springfield; Theo. Hollmann, Elvins; Hildred Spencer, 
Milan. 


Reading Circle Board 


Supt. G. M. Cozean, Chairman, Fredericktown; Supt. 
W. F. Hupe, Montgomery City; Cora E. Morris, Bois 
D’Arc; President Pauline A. Humphreys, Ex-Officio 
Warrensburg; Supt. Chas. A. Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson 
City. 


Committee on Necrology 


Willard Graff, Chairman, Butler, 1935; John L. 
Bracken, Clayton, 1934; Myrtle Knepper, Cape Girar- 
deau, 1934; W. A. Godbey, 3840a Humphrey, St. Louis, 
1934; Francis L. Skaith, Gower, 1935; Jessie Via, Rolla. 
1935; W. T. Carrington, Jefferson City, 1936; H. E. 
Blaine, Joplin, 1936; Beth Kanaga, 3654 Jansen Place, 
Kansas City, 1936. 


Committee on Resolutions 


First, Anna M. Groseclose, Lancaster, 1934; Second 
C. A. Phillips, Columbia, 1935; Third, Buell Cramer, 
Smithville, 1934 and Anna E. Riddle, St. Joseph, 1934: 
Fourth, Gail Shikles, 1126 E. 15th, Kansas City, 1935; 
Fifth, Hattie Gordon, 5616 Wyandotte, Kansas City, 1935; 
Sixth, Fred B. House, Warrensburg, 1934 and C. F. 
Scotten, Sedalia, 1934; Seventh, J. T. Hodge, Cassville, 
1934; Eighth, W. H. Lemmel, Flat River, 1934 and J. W. 
Barley, Rolla, 1934; Ninth, C. J. Burger, Washington, 
1934; Tenth, Dr. W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau, 1935: 
Eleventh, Nellie McCarthy, 3618 Lafayette, St. Louis, 
1935; Twelfth, Mary B. Womack, 5716 Cates Ave., St. 
Louis, 1934; Thirteenth, H. H. Edmiston, 5821 Kennerly, 
St. Louis, 1935; Ex-Officio, President Pauline A. 
Humphreys, State Teachers College, Warrensburg and 
State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 


A. G. Capps, Chairman, University of Missouri, Co- 


lumbia; Fred Miller, Normandy; B. M. Stigall, Paseo 
High School, Kansas City. 
Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 
Genevieve Turk, Chairman, Scarritt School, Kansas 


City; G. E. Dille, Maplewood; L. A. Eubank, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville; Stanley Hayden, Kahoka: 
W. A. Hudson, Deering; D. R. McDonald, Webb City: 
W. E. Morrow, State Teachers College, Warrensburg : 
W. J. Saupe, University of Missouri, Columbia: Calla 
E. Varner, Central High School, St. Joseph: Anne R 
Waney, Board of Education Bldg., St. Louis. 




















THE FIVE 
MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES— 


Are Unexcelled in their Ratings and in their 


Reputations among the Colleges of the 
Middle West. 


Mature, Well-equipped, Inexpensive 
Institutions. 


The 1934 Summer Sessions at Kirksville, War- 
rensburg, and Springfield open June 4. 


At Cape Girardeau the Summer Session opens 
May 28; at Maryville, May 31. 


Students can enter at the middle of the Spring 
Term, the term now in progress. 


For detailed information write: 


President Eugene Fair, Kirksville. 
President E. L. Hendricks, Warrensburg. 
President Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville. 
President Roy Ellis, Springfield. 
President W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau. 


“EDUCATION FOR SERVICE” 






































1934 
SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
June 11 - August 3 


CALENDAR 


Registration . ‘ . ; ‘ . Monday, June 11. 
Classwork begins. ‘ , . 7A.M. Tuesday, June 12. 
Independence Day, Holiday . . Wednesday, July 4. 
Summer Session Men’s and Women’s Dinner. Thursday, July 12. 
Baccalaureate Service ‘ ‘ - : - Sunday, July 29. 

Class Work Closes. ; y ' ; . 4P.M. Friday, August 3. 
Commencement ; ‘ ; : ; . 8 P.M. Friday, August 3. 





Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


in the 
College of Agriculture College of Arts and Science 
School of Business and Public Administration 
School of Education College of Fine Arts 


School of Journalism 





GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Special provision has been made for an extensive program of graduate courses. 
More students enroll in graduate work than in any undergraduate division. 
The session is largely planned for advanced students. 


DEGREES 


Work is offered leading to various undergraduate degrees and also to the 
graduate degrees Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 





If you desire further information or wish to have a complete 
Summer Session Announcement, write to: 

Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, 

Director of the Summer Session, 


101 Jesse Hall, 
Columbia, Missouri 


























